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ARTICLE I. 


THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION, 


By Dr. C. STANGE * 


The Lutheran doctrine of Predestination has had a peculiar 
fate in the course of history. Advocated by Luther through- 
out his entire life, it has found its classical expression in one of 
the most important writings which Luther gave to the public 
in general—the book entitled de servo aréditito. In the confes- 
sional literature of the Lutheran Church, aside from incidental 
consideration, a special article, the eleventh article of the Form 
of Concord, has been devoted to it. And yet there have been 
times again and again when men, even in the Lutheran 
Church, were of the opinion that the doctrine of predestination 
was, strictly speaking, no Lutheran doctrine at all, but a pecu- 
liar property of the Reformed Church. It has, indeed, never 
been possible to deny that Luther in the above named book, 
in harmony with all the rest of the Reformers, held to this 
doctrine. However, this unpleasant fact men have after all in 
various ways known how to conceal or to tone down. They 
have either summarily revised the history and maintained, in 
evident contradiction to the fact, that Luther gave up this doc- 
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trine in the later years of his life; or else they sought to excuse 
the Reformer by attributing the writing of the book, de servo 
arbitrio, to his youth, in spite of the fact that the author was 
42 years old; or else, lastly, they supposed that they could ex- 
plain the extremes into which Luther had allowed himself to 
be drawn in this writing, on the basis of his polemical attitude, 
As the pose of the gladiator at Ravenna does not exhibit the 
natural attitude of the human body, so likewise we can not re- 
cognize Luther’s true meaning from this polemical writing of 
his. Thus there has been repeated in the history of Protest- 
antism the same process which can be traced already in the 
Middle Ages. For, as in the Middle Ages the dogmatical 
thoughts of Augustine gradually became less distinct and were 
transformed, so also in the history of Protestantism the suc 
ceeding generation did not prove itself strong enough to make 
the great thoughts of the Reformation a starting point for a 
new development. Men rather contented themselves chiefly 
with the appropriation of some negative and critical thoughts 
of the Reformation, while over against the wonderful and uni- 
que positive thoughts of the Reformation men had the disa- 
greeable feeling that they had here to deal with a spirit of 
whose power and peculiarity the normal man knows nothing 
and which on this account he estimates at best as a pathologi- 
cal phenomenon. And as men in the Middle Ages over 
against the revival of Augustinianism put forth the watchword: 
Augustinum contra Pelagianos locutum esse excessive (Augustine 
has spoken extravagantly against the Pelagians), so also in 
Protestantism have men in every century justified the return to 
the moderate and considerate dogmatic of the great heathen 
Erasmus with the formula: Martinum contra Erasmum locutum 
esse excessive (Martin has spoken extravagantly against 
Erasmus). 

However, that in such a setting aside of the predestination 
doctrine we have in the end to deal not merely with an enerva- 
tion of the religious spirit, follows from the fact that the doc- 
trine of predestination in the Reformed Church, at all times 
and in spite of all vacillations of the religious life, has been 
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consciously retained as an essential part of her ecclesiastical 
doctrine. The Reformed Church knew how to ward off the 
occasional efforts made to tone it down, and she considered it 
necessary to ward off such efforts. But if, on the contrary, the 
Lutheran Church has never attempted to react energetically 
upon such injury to the doctrine, it is an evidence that in tak- 
ing a position against this doctrine there is a co-operation of 
other reasons besides simply the activity of the religious inter- 
est. The different attitude of the two churches towards the 
doctrine of predestination finds its explanation rather in the 
fact that this doctrine, in reality, has an entirely different signi- 
ficance in the two churches. And this is now the difficulty in 
the discussion of this problem. The doctrine of predestination 
is for this reason such a controversial doctrine, since in the 
same we have by no means to deal with a conception having 
but one meaning. The Lutherans have, indeed, together with 
the Reformed, the word in common, but the matter of which 
it treats is to both very different. And for this reason it can 
very easily happen that those who rightly take offence at the 
Reformed doctrine, nevertheless, do the Lutheran confession a 
wrong when they insist upon the exclusion of this doctrine 
from the Lutheran Theology. We shall, instead of this, be 
able to give expression to the meaning of the Lutheran doc- 
trine of predestination in its complete distinctness only when 
we are able to establish clearly the dividing line which on this 
point exists between the Reformed and the Lutheran Church, 
and to distinguish from each other the differentiating motives 
which are operative in the two churches. 

On one point undoubtedly the representatives of the doc- 
trine of predestination are in harmony with each other. For 
wherever the doctrine of predestination is held there is this one 
motive manifestly operative—that the honor and majesty of 
God may be glorified. In this respect the Reformed are not in 
advance of the Lutherans. Luther has rather also on his side 
frequently taken occasion to demonstrate how through this 
doctrine the majesty and power of God were glorified; and he 
has frequently made the statement that to him exactly this 
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glorifying of God was the most important thing connected 
with this doctrine. God’s absolute sovereignty can not be 
brought to the consciousness more emphatically than. by 
means of the thought that from eternity he has elected his 
own. For this thought makes it absolutely sure that in refer- 
ence to the attainment of salvation man is able to do nothing; 
everything depends rather upon the will of God. And in so 
far the doctrine of predestination brings into prominence, with 
undeniable clearness, that the power of God as well as the im- 
potency of man before God is without limits. All life origi- 
nates from the hand of God, particularly the life in fellowship 
with God; but man is God's creature, and receives from Him 
life and everything which constitutes the positive content of 
his life. 

This glorification of the divine omnipotence is a self. evident, 
genuine, Christian motive. For in confessing the omnipotence 
of God all the Christian churches agree with one another. And 
if this confession of the divine omnipotence in the doc- 
trine of predestination discloses its consequences only, 
we dare rightly impute it to the churches of the Reformation 
as a special service, that they, in emphasizing this doctrine, 
have assisted the faith of Christendom to a clearer expression, 
and have re-awakened attention to the scope of this faith. But 
to what extent in this respect the doctrine of predestination is 
specially inserted into the forms of the evangelical confession 
we may best see, if we consider, in the fact that ultimately 
every individual dogma of the evangelical theology finds its 
peculiarity in this—that every one of them speaks of the glory 
of God and the nothingness of man. For this is indeed also 
the ultimate idea of the evangelical doctrine of justification, 
namely, that in ourselves in no way can be sought the ground 
of our worthiness befure God, that rather God’s grace alone 
makes us children of God. And this is also the conception of 
the evangelical doctrine of sin, that not our will, but the will of 
God is the only source of all standards, and the only worthy 
object of reverence. And that is ultimately also the proper 
meaning of the evangelical confession as to the person of Christ 
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—-that we in his person recognize the superabundant wealth of 
divine fullness and the poverty of human life. Like a red 
thread this contrast between the glory of God and the weak- 
ness of man is drawn through the entire evangelical theology, 
so that it can be considered exactly as a standard by which 
every individual doctrine must be tested, whether it lays stress 
upon this contrast between the glory of God and the insignific- 
ance of man. The specifically Christian character of the evan-. 
gelical theology receives its stamp in proportion as the omni- 
potence of man is illustrated by the individual dogmas. 

From this, then, it follows, indeed, at the same time, that in 
emphasizing the sole activity of the divine will, as it is exhib- 
ited in the doctrine of predestination, the specific pecularity of 
this doctrine can not consist. Much more, if the theocentric 
element lies at the foundation of every individual doctrine of 
the evangelical theology, can the monergism (the sole activity 
of God) of which the doctrine of predestination speaks, indeed, 
prove its connection with the evangelical theology; but so 
much the more urgently will the question then be raised, 
wherein the peculiar characteristic of this doctrine is to be 
seen. In what particular respect and according to what spe- 
cial tendency does the interest in the absolute glory of God 
find its expression in the doctrine of predestination? Why is 
it necessary to devote to the doctrine of predestination a spec- 
ial chapter in the evangelical theology ? 

In answering this question the contrast which is to be con- 
sidered in trying to understand the doctrine of predestination 
becomes immediately noticeable. 

Even externally this contrast already comes to light in the 
fact that the doctrine of predestination can find its place in var- 
ious positions in dogmatic theology. For in the Lutheran 
theology the doctrine of predestination does not take the chief 
place in the dogmatic system, as is the case in the Reformed 
theology. It is much more of fundamental significance for the 
purpose of understanding the Lutheran doctrine of predestina- 
tion, that the same be not set forth as a supplement or as an 
inference from the doctrine of God. Instead of this the doc- 
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trine of predestination in the Lutheran theology forms a sec- 
tion in Soteriology, ie., in the doctrine of the application of 
salvation. And consequently the doctrine of sin and of recon- 
ciliation precedes the Lutheran doctrine of predestination. The 
doctrine of predestination is accordingly a chapter in Lutheran 
theology which we can not understand at all if we do not keep 
in view what the Lutheran Church has to say concerning sin, 
Christ and faith. And therefore it is also entirely impossible 
for the Lutheran doctrine of predestination to be at variance 
with the doctrine of sin and of reconciliation, as is the case 
with the Reformed doctrine. 

If there is speculation concerning predestination without 
knowing something about sin and reconciliation, there can only 
be a falling into error. For if we disregard sin and reconcilia- 
tion, then we have to do with God only as creator: but in pre- 
destination the matter in hand is not a problem in which God 
comes into consideration only as Creator. The idea of creation 
is rather ill adapted, for a twofold reason, to make the problem 
of the doctrine of predestination intelligible. 

First, the idea of creation sustains a relation of indifference to 
the world of personal life ; the doctrine of predestination, on the 
cofttrary, has to do with a question which has reference to the 
world of personal life. 

The idea of creation is a matter of indifference over against 
the world of personal life. When we designate God as the 
creator, we mean to say thereby that he is the producing cause 
of the world. We therefore reflect simply upon the causal re- 
lation in which God stands to the world. Everything which is 
in the world owes its existence to God and is dependent in its 
existence upon him. In this respect it makes no difference on 
the whole whether we direct our attention to inorganic nature 
or to the world of living beings. And it makes just as little 
difference whether we direct our attention to the many differ- 
ent species of the animal kingdom, or to the rational soul of 
man. Everything has been created by God, and consequently 
everything is conditioned by him. We may continually em- 
phasize the difference which exists between us and all the rest 
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of the creatures, yet we can indeed not deny that also we our- 
selves are creations from the hand of God. Even our spiritual 
life has its source in God. And therefore also the nature of the 
rational creature is determined by God. As every other creat- 
ure, so we also have received the peculiar nature of our being 
from God, and for this reason it is also entirely self-evident that 
not our own will, but the will of God alone determines the 
peculiar nature of our being. In so far, therefore, Determinism 
results fron the idea of creation. And this Determinism Luth- 
er has emphasized with great stress. He was never in doubt 
that the things in the world could not be otherwise than they 
are, and that they could not work otherwise than they are 
working. He has in this respect appropriated to himself the 
scholastic formula that God is the prima causa in all causts 
secundts, and he wished thereby to set forth that all things in 
the world belong to reality only in so far as they were produced 
by the will of God. But with this Determinism of Luther the 
doctrine of predestination has nothing at all to do. It is rather 
a fatal error when we think that the doctrine of predestination 
as well as Determinism must follow from the creative activity 
of God. 

If the creative activity of God is the condition of all creature 
existence, yet the will of God does not exhaust itself in this 
bringing forth of the creature world. God has surely not creat- 
ed the world without a purpose. He has provided for it an 
end which it is to attain. And in so far we speak in connec- 
tion with the creative activity of God also of a requiring will of 
God. But as soon as the creature is measured by this requir- 
ing will of God, we come to ah entirely different judgment of 
things in the world. For in view of this requiring will of God 
there arises now the necessity that we make a difference in the 
creature only so far as the rational creature is capable of un- 
derstanding the will of God in order to obey or to resist it. 
And while we distinguish men on the basis of this capability: 
from the rest of creation, we give expression to the fact that in 
the world of creation there is a special sphere—the world of 
personal life. In this world of personal life we have no more 
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to do with God’s immediate act of creation. For here it is now 
no longer a matter of consideration that certain things be 
brought forth. Personal life is active— rather in the reciprocal 
relation which exists between the human and the divine will. 
Personal lite finds its expression in the relations which take 
place between the one and the other will. And consequently 
each transformation is thereby conditioned upon the sphere of 
personal life, that the one will change its conduct toward the 
other. And it follows from this that even God's working in 
the realm of personal life can be accomplished only in the form 
of personal influence. The matter does not stand thus—as if 
God, in order to convert man, first created a new will, indepen- 
dent and separate from the person, which he then could im- 
plant into man without man’s knowledge of it. The sinful will 
of man can rather be transformed into a good will only by this, 
namely, that the will of man which has naturally been deter- 
mined only by itself be determined henceforth by the divine will. 

But if one now brings this peculiarity of personal life to his 
consciousness, it is very plain that predestination also can have 
nothing to do with the creative activity of God. For in the 
doctrine of predestination the matter in question is under all 
circumstances the salvation of man. But the salvation of man 
consists in fellowship with God. This fellowship with God, 
however, is not a product of the divine creative action. For 
fellowship with God is not a thing which can be created, it is 
rather a personal relation which exists between God and man. 
And likewise the counterpart of salvation, namely, sin, is not a 
product of the divine creative action. For sin is not a thing 
which can be created, but a personal relation which exists be- 
tween God and man. But since both salvation and sin 
have reference to relations which exist between the human and 
the divine will, there is absolutely no reason for bringing sal- 
vation and sin into connection with the creative activity of 
God. That would be possible only, if salvation and sin belong- 
ed to the world of created existence, if we, in considering fel- 
lowship with God and sin, had to deal with things instead of 


personal relations. 
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But from this difference in the consideration of the divine 
work of redemption we have the explanation of the peculiar 
circumstance that among the advocates of the doctrine of pre- 
destination there is the controversy whether predestination re- 
fers to destruction as well as to salvation, or whether the ques- 
tion of predestination can be only in view of salvation. But 
over against this alternative we can now no longer say that the 
Reformed doctrine of gemina pracdestinatio presents itself as the 
complete logical development ot the doctrine of predestination, 
nor that over against this the Lutheran doctrine of exclusive 
predestination to salvation must be viewed as a vain attempt 
at enervating it. Rather the question can then only be one of 
predestination to good and to evil, if it is considered as an act 
of the immediate creative activity of God. On the contrary as 
soon as one has perceived that in the world of personal life the 
matter under consideration is only that of relations which exist 
between two opposing wills it becomes self-evident that the 
two ideas, salvation and sin, must be divided between the two 
wills in such a way that salvation must be attributed only to 
the divine will, while on the other hand the idea of sin indicates 
only the resistance of the human will, which has not yet been 
won for the purposes of God. 

The discrepancy which exists between the idea of creating 
and the idea of predestination admits accordingly of explana- 
tion, first, through reference to the realm of personal life. But 
no less, secondly, does the contrast between the above named 
ideas also admit of proof through reference to the sphere of /zs- 
torical life. 

The contrast, which is the subject under consideration at this 
point, is best established when we hold before ourselves the 
fact that predestination according to both the Reformed and 
the Lutheran doctrine is conditioned upon the divine attribute 
of praescientia (zuvorwissen, foreknowledge). But this idea of 
pracscientia plays an essentially different part in the Reformed 
doctrine from what it does in the Lutheran. 

According to the Reformed conception this attribute means 
a divine (vorhcrwissen) foreknowledge [based upon predeter- 
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mination]. God before the beginning of his creative activity 
had gone into counsel with himself and had arranged the plan 
of the world. And that which takes place in the world is now 
simply a facsimile of the divine thought. Consequently noth- 
ing can take place in the world, which has not already been 
purposed by God before the creation of the world. Everything 
which takes place does so much rather only because it has been 
so determined by God in his pretemporal existence. But 
since the result of universal history consists in the fact that on- 
ly a part of mankind will be saved and that the rest will be 
lost, then the salvation and condemnation of men is also a fact 
established from eternity and unchangeable by anything at all 
in the world. The predestination of which the Reformed 
speak is, therefore, in reality predeterminism, i.e., everything 
which takes place in the world is determined by the decree of 
God before all time. However, if the idea of praesctentia is thus 
understood then it is an absolutely untenable conception. 

Above all there lies undoubted'y in this estimation of prae- 
Scientia a connection of the Reformed conception of God. For 
if according to the Reformed conception that which takes place 
in the world is said to be conditioned exclusively by the 
creative power of God, then there is in the idea of praesctentia 
an allusion to the fact that God can indeed not be viewed solely 
as the producing cause of the world, much rather in proportion 
as this productivity of God is emphasized, the zxtelligence of 
God must also be brought into prominence, that the Godhead 
may be apprehended not after the manner of a nature power, 
but as a spiritual being. And this intelligence of God is 
brought into prominence in the fact that the spiritual factor, 
which we are not able to recognize in the creative activity of 
God, is at least maintained as the presupposition of divine 
creating. The working of God in the world is conceived ex- 
clusively as a producing and an immediate begetting; but in 
order that this producing and begetting be not understood in 
the sense of a nature-process, it is at least said of the pretem- 
poral existence of God that he then proved:himself to be a 
thinking being. 
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But if through this discussion it is now conceded that the 
estimation of God solely under the viewpoint of the producing 
cause is a onesided and unsatisfactory estimation, yet we shall 
with difficulty be able to determine how to correct the past 
error in this way. For it is immediately evident that in this 
way we can only attain to a mechanical conception of God. 
We then bisect the nature of God, since in view of the creative 
activity of God we speak of his omnipotence, and only in view 
of his pretemporal existence speak of his wisdom. And thus 
our conception of God is impaired. For since God defore the 
creation of the world had thought out for himself everything in 
advance, he then did not need to think any more while creat- 
ing the world, so that his creative work is an activity without 
thought. And since he can only create that which he has 
thought out in advance, his omnipotence since the creation of 
the world finds in his toreknowledge a limitation. 

Furthermore, by this conception that which takes place in 
the world loses, properly speaking, all significance. For if that 
which takes place in the world is merely a copying of those 
thoughts which God had had from all eternity, then we do not 
comprehend what the world is actually to do. The history of 
the world then can not be regarded as the mighty working of a 
living God. The events in the world are, therefore, rather only 
the mechanical repetition of a melody which God composed 
before the time of the world. But the repetition of the melody 
makes the artist none the richer. 

Instead of this the idea of fracsctentia has rather only one 
meaning, if we understand thereby the divine wisdom. But 
we designate as wise him who is conscious of his dealing with 
fundamental principles and of the result of his dealing. Who- 
ever with clear vision surveys the conditions of the situation, 
how they are included partly in the precedent events, partly in 
that which is to be expected from the future, of him we predi- 
cate the attribute of wisdom. And thus wisdom is that very 
property by which the past and the future become to us as the 
present. But of such wisdom we speak also in reference to 
God. Yea, rather God alone possesses this wisdom in the full 
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sense of the word. For since we as men are so little and so 
shortsighted, we survey only in dim outline the nearest portion 
of the way. But the eye of God sees backward and forward 
over the entire way. He acts as the eternal God in the fact 
that in each moment he possesses the entire past and the en- 
tire future as present. 

Accordingly when we speak of the wisdom of God we mean 
thereby that the God working in the world is the eternal God. 
The eternity of God lies not before time, but comes into ex- 
pression in the working of God in time. We do not thus sep- 
arate the eternity of God and the temporal event. When this 
is done God's eternity is considered as an extension of time 
backward and forward, and eternity is therefore measured by 
means of a temporal measure. And when this is the case the 
events in the world are at the same time divested of the pres- 
ence of God, for God's eternity lies, therefore, before and after 
time, while time itself forms an interval which lies outside of 
the existence of God. But on the contrary the attribute of 
wisdom has the significance of bringing us to the consciousness 
that the events in the world are not merely a successive pass- 
ing by of accidental occurrences; rather that the events 
in the world are the living working of the eternal God. 
God himself certainly is not temporal; but nevertheless he 
works in time. And we know him only as he works in time; 
but in his temporal working we recognize him as the eternal 
God. 

In this ever present activity of the eternal God Luther had a 
special interest. And he expressed this interest in a formula 
which is peculiarly adapted to make plain that upon which it 
depends. This formula consists in the antithesis of Deus ad- 
sconditus and Deus revelatus. \We must not inquire concerning 
the Deus absconditus, but give attention to the Deus revelatus. 
This is intended to mean, we should not make for ourselves 
an abstract idea of God, while we consider him in his existence 
before time; but we should be satisfied with the knowledge of 
God which we obtain upon the basis of his working in the 
world and in history. If we make an abstract idea of God and 
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view him solely as the pretemporal cause of the world, then it 
is no wonder that we run against nothing but unsolvable rid- 
dles in the world. But the reason for it lies solely in the false 
conception which we have of God. If on the contrary we hold 
to the Deus revelatus, to that God whom we meet with in his- 
tory, then there are presented to us such plain and comprehen- 
sible proofs of his holy love and his just wisdom that we are 
made secure against all doubt, and we then also believe in his 
grace, though we do not see it. 

The difference between the Reformed and the Lutheran doc- 
trine of predestination consists therefore in this—that for the 
Reformed conception abstract conclusions from an idea of God, 
thought out philosophically, form the content, while the Luth- 
eran conception is determined throughout by its interest in the 
living working of the eternal God in the world. 

However, this contrasting of the Reformed and the Luth- 
eran doctrine is indeed not carried far enough when the subject 
is treated so as to make the peculiar significance of the Luth- 
eran doctrine of predestination intelligible. For if indeed the 
Reformed doctrine can be measured by the Lutheran doctrine, 
yet the real thought of the Lutheran doctrine lies beyond that 
which is attainable in the Reformed doctrine. 

Characteristic for the Lutheran theology is the circumstance 
that it, in all its parts, does not merely speak of the glory of 
God and the insignificance of man, but that it, in all its parts, 
seeks rather to comfort man in his insignificance by pointing to 
the gloriousness of God. There is in the entire Lutheran the- 
ology no chapter at all which has not the comforting of man 
as its task and purpose. All that the Lutheran theology has 
to say is directed rather to the strengthening of the confidence 
and faith of man. This peculiar feature of the Lutheran theol- 
ogy comes into prominence also in the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. For even this doctrine is intended to be entirely and ex- 
clusively a preaching of comfort, and to give us the confident 
assurance of faith. 

In this respect the doctrine of predestination attaches itself 
very closely to the doctrine of justification, and forms a neces- 
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sary complement to this doctrine. For although the doctrine 
of justification is the most pregnant expression of our assurance 
of salvation, yet the doctrine of justification does not exhaust 
the entire compass of our certainty of salvation. The doctrine 
of justification brings indeed into prominence only this—that 
we in spite of our sin dare comfort ourselves with the fact that 
God for Christ’s sake has called us into his sonship. But this 
calling on the part of God is mediated through the Church, so 
that God's activity directed toward us reaches us in a historical 
way. But sin is also a power in history. Or as Luther has 
given expression to this idea: side by side with the kingdom 
of God stands the kingdom of the devil. As grace becomes 
active in the form of history, so also sin makes history subser- 
vient to itself. And consequently, in spite of our calling, we 
remain exposed to the attacks by which the prince of this 
world seeks to bring us under the power of his dominion. We 
may constantly have the assurance that God has stretched 
forth his hand toward us in spite of our sin, yet it can not re- 
main concealed to us that the devil also stretches forth his 
hand toward us. But in the proportion in which we become 
aware of this will the doubt be awakened in us, whether God or 
the devil shall finally obtain the victory. And thus for us the 
prospect of the tuture is a source of doubt and a basis for pain 
ful uncertainty. 

This doubt the doctrine of predestination it intended to put 
to silence, And it does this, since it points out that God, who 
has called us, is stronger than the devil and the world. Be- 
cause he is the eternal God, his wisdom is without limitations, 
and consequently he is ina position to oppose all the tricks 
and schemes of the devil. He has given us the promise of his 
grace and consequently his grace will most certainly not fail 
us. In the hours of trial, which in the lite of a christian are in+ 
deed not wanting, we should remember that we have an all- 
powerful ally. The devil and the world have, to be sure, also 
a great power. But when their power presses us hard we 
should after all not lose courage. For he who has called us is 
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much stronger than they, and he has given us the promise that 
he will deliver us. 

The Lutheran doctrine of predestination, accordingly, ex- 
presses the thought that in the history of our life positively 
nothing can approach us, which could hinder the will of God 
towards us as we know him from our call. And for this rea- 
son it is entirely self evident that the doctrine of predestination 
is of value only for those who believe, not for those who do not 
believe. For the unbeliever God has only the requirement that 
he be converted; but for the believer God has the promise that 
his faithfulness is unchangeable, and that it will vindicate itself 
in every danger with which the devil and the world threaten 
our salvation. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE TRANSCENDENT IMPORT OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By M. VALENTINE, D.D., LL.D. 


The strong and wide-spread religious naturalism of our day 
makes it proper that the transcendent or supernatural character 
of Christianity should be specially emphasized and kept before 
the Church and the world. The minds of men need to be made 
thoroughly alive to the fundamental value and necessity of this 
great truth. It seems to me that an impressive and helpful 
view of it comes to us out of St. Paul’s address in the Areopa- 
gus as he urges Christian theism and the redemptory gospel 
upon the pagan mind. 

It was a sublime moment when Christianity, in the person 
of its great apostle, stood with its divine challenge for faith and 
acceptance before the intellectual e/#te of the Greek world. It 
was a lofty, scenic event in history. Back of it lay fifteen cen- 
turies of Greek heroic and cultural life, and more than as 
many centuries of Jewish preparation which had just come to 
its ripe fruit of redemptory and saving power. It was in 
Athens, which had long been the brain and heart not only of 
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Attica, but of all Greece. The Apostle was there as the 
divinely commissioned bearer of the gospel’s unique message 
and claims. The court of Areopagus, properly representative 
of the intelligence and knowledge to which Greek learning had 
carried thought and life, and administrative of the interests of 
social order and religion, was together—not to try an offend- 
er, but simply to listen to the pretentions of the new teaching 
about which they had heard report and wished to know. 
Around them were the glories of their great city, crowded with 
the memorials of a proud history, in superb architecture, wealth, 
art, and beauty. The Acropolis was near by. Not far away 
was the magnificent Parthenon, the Agora where Socrates had 
taught, the Lyceum where Aristotle had lectured, the Stoa 
where Zeno had philosophized. The old home of Plato was in 
sight, and the memories of his teaching still breathed through 
the thought of the city. All around were the witnesses of the 
mythological faith in shrines and altars. From the hill of this 
high court the eye could catch vision of the highest glories of 
Greek civilization, learning, and religion, the best products in 
education, art, worship, and life that pagan mind and effort 
could reach. In the setting of this high scene God has framed 
the picture of His apostle as he rose up to speak for Christian- 
ity. It was a meeting place from out ages of past human 
striving and divine Providence, and for interests reaching into 
ages to come. 

The skill of the great apostle—rather, I should say, the wis- 
dom given him—was equal to the sublime occasion. The in- 
troduction is up to the highest art of conciliation and prepara- 
tion—seizing upon a significant incident of his observation in 
the city, an incident with two great implications, from the first 
of which, through a complimentary recognition of Athenian de- 
voutness, he could pass, and did pass, with direct clearness and 
force, to the glorious message and divine claims of Christianity. 

And these claims, as he sketched them, were exhibited as 
arising upon a reality than which there is nothing more human 
and universal, and then, as sweeping on and on, in orderly se- 
quence, through all the most impressive, divine, cosmic, and an- 
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thropological truths, reaching to the very goal of the earth’s 
meaning and history. The record, as I conceive, gives us but 
the headline topics, not the full discussion of the high argu- 
ment—an argument which must forever stand as one of the 
master-pieces of magnificent thinking. We are limited to a 
few of its chief points. 

I. The apostle calls our attention, as he did that of the 
Athenians, to the deep and universal human reality which un- 
derlies Christianity—the demand of the religious constitution of 
man, the Godward bond and necessity of the race. He started 
with a truth which his hearers admitted, a truth to which all 
Athens, all Greece, all Rome, all the vast peoples of the Orient, 
the Scythians of the north, the Africans of the south, were liv- 
ing witnesses. Humanity has a primary original organization 
for God, tramed into personality after His image, adjusted to 
moral fellowship, in relations of absolute need and dependence. 
As hunger calls for food or thirst for water, this religious na- 
ture of man calls for recognition of God by the force of an om- 
nipresent religious instinct. Human nature must have that 
which it was made for, framed for, or its life can never be its 
true life. It was an unspeakable interest of men of which the 
apostle reminded the Athenians. And in no city on earth did 
the facts furnish a clearer or more abundant confession of this 
fundamental truth. For,consider the situation. The whole city, 
all around and all through, was crowded with the memorials of 
this religious instinct and necessity. For long centuries Ho- 
mer and Hesiod, with all their mythological divinities, had been 
the people’s bible. To be read in Homer is said to have been 
the first requisite of an educated man; and this “ king of min- 
strelsy was invested with the office of forming the young mind 
of Greece to noble thoughts and bold deeds.” Hoary tradition, 
legend and song, had filled the popular mind with the whole 
catalogue of Olympian gods and goddesses. And common 
thought dreamed of special divinities over every separate part 
of nature and life, gods of the sea, gods of the mountains, gods 
of the fields, of the streams, of the groves, of harvests, of the 
family and home. In every direction grand temples were in 
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sight—the world-famed Parthenon to Athene, the magnificent 
temple to Jupiter Olympus, the temple of Theseus, of Apollo, 
of Mercury, of the Muses; and almost everywhere, along 
streets and roads and in adjacent groves, were smaller struct- 
ures, shrines and statues and altars, ever visible reminders of 
divinities and worship. Not content with those that were well 
accredited and named, lest by chance they should omit any god 
or being who might either harm or help, they built to “the un- 
known gods.” It has been said that on Athenian pedestals 
stood 30,000 idols and that it was easier to find an idol there 
than aman. And the national poetry, history, and art had 
been weaving the legendary and mythological thinking into the 
life of the people, connecting it with business and pleasures, 
with every avocation, with the pride of wealth and the struggles 
of poverty, with the pomp of war and with civil administration, 
with the fortunes of public ambition and the quiet life of the 
private home. No wonder that the result of it all was what 
St. Paul found and declared: a people “exceedingly religious.” 
Ah, it flashes out a startling light on the Athenian strenuous- 
ness of zeal for their gods, when we remember that they con- 
demned Socrates for impiety! Probably, outside of Christian- 
ity, nowhere has the religious instinct ever been developed by 
so much mental ability, popularized by so much genius, and 
practiced with so much devoutness, as in this city in which the 
apostle is called to deliver the great message of God. 

This magnificence of the Athenian culture must be specially 
noted. For it is sometimes said that religion is not integral in 
man’s nature and relations, but a spurious accretion, a product 
of priest-craft, a metaphysical illusion, a fraud—something 
whose origin and sway are due to ignorance or mental imma- 
turity, but which dissolves like spectres in the light of thought 
and philosophy. But lo, this exuberant out-flowering and fruit- 
setting of the religious principle marks the highest knowledge 
and finest culture that the pagan mind of the earth has ever 
presented. Matthew Arnold thought it the world’s best age of 
“sweetness and light” when Athens developed, with devout en- 
ergy, the ideas of beauty and humanity under the religious 
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forces. And the religiousness belonged not only to the masses. 
It breathed through the lofty intellectuality of their poets, 
statesmen, historians and orators, of a Sophocles, a Pericles, a 
Thucydides, a Demosthenes. Even the splendid insight of a 
Socrates, Plato, or an Aristotle, rejecting the mythological 
crudities, only exalted the religious faith into a theism of nobler 
conception. Yes, this illustration of the power of the religious 
instinct, lifted by the incident on Mar’s Hill into speaking 
prominence for all time, was one in which that instinct swept 
in undiminished force to the very summit of natural culture. 
The religious principle itself, be it noted, needed and received 
from the apostle no repression—only direction. It needed en- 
lightenment, a divine guidance. Itself is corporate in human 
personality, relations, and life—the Godward side of the consti- 
tution of man’s being. It is token and action of the original, but 
disturbed and darkened, divine sonship. It is the undying, be- 
wildered memory of the Father's house and lineage in the prod- 
igal son far off from his birthright place and relations—the 
same invincible instinct, feeling after the life for which humani- 
ty was organized, shown in religious longings, rites, sacrifices, 
and altars round all the world and through the ages. In short, 
it is that of which the profound and brilliant Augustine wrote, 
expressing the conclusion of his own anxious, sore search 
through the labyrinthian ways of philosophy: “O God, thou 
hast made us for thyself, and my heart cannot rest till it find 
Thee.” Truly, the human heart was built as a holy temple 
for himself. Though sin has put out the lights of holiness 
there and darkened away the divine face, the structural need, 
still there, forever appeals for its own. 

Men may invent theories to deny the need and rebel against 
the demand. This is part of the busy unreason and depravity 
in our day. But the desperate attempt brings its own revenges, 
in confusion of its promoters and the darkening away of the 
true light and value of life. The author of the Positive Philos- 
ophy, who declared that “science would conduct God to the 
frontiers ot the universe and politely bow Him out with thanks 
for His provisional service,” may construct his system without 
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God or religion, but it is forced at last by the pressure of this 
very instinct in his nature, to attempt a supply for the discov- 
ered aching void by the pitiful invention of the worship of Hu- 
manity, with its grotesque fetichism and idolatry. <A writer in 
the Aidliotheca Sacra, April, 1898, tracing in recent literature 
the moan and misery from agnostic and atheistic speculation 
says : “Nor is there any lack of evidence, in prose and poetry 
both, of a certain ineradicable hunger of the soul for Faith, 
which no substitute can either pacify or satisfy. - The cry of it 
runs like an undertone through the Autobiography of John 
Stuart Mill; it breaks out here and there jn Clifford’s musical 
prose despite that brilliant dogmatist’s unwillingness ; it finds 
petulent and sometimes quite unworthy utterance in the fretful 
pessimism of James Anthony Froude. It notably has inspired 
the muse of Symonds, especially in the sonnets called ‘Figura 
Animi’ But it has found its most candid as well as most 
beautiful expression in a sonnet of the late George Romanes, 
composed at a time when its author saw no hope that any gen- 
uine and comfortable faith would ever come back to him :— 


‘I ask not for Thy love, O Lord: the days 
Can never come when anguish can atone. 
Enough for me were but Thy pity shown 

For me as to the striken sheep that strays, 

With ceaseless cry for unforgotten ways— 
O lead me back to pastures I have known, 
Or find me in the wilderness alone, 

And slay me as the hand of mercy slays.’ 


‘I ask not for Thy love ; nor e’en so much 
As for a hope on Thy dear breast to lie ; 

But be Thou still my Shepherd—still with such 
Compassion as may melt to such a cry, 

That so I hear Thy feet, and feel thy touch, 
And dimly see Thy face ere yet I die!’ ”’ 


Oh, the bitterness of the woe of this soul, in its attempted 
denial of the truth of the religious reality and its effort to live 
in the vacuum made by loss of faith in God. Thank God, that 
the misled man’s pathetic prayer that he might dimly see that 
Face again, ere he should “die,” was answered before the end 
came. 
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Human nature is organized with various powers, provisions, 
adaptations, and purposes, a// of which must act in unison for 
the true and complete life. None can be dropped without 
great or total loss. With each of the adaptations is connected 
a strong propelling instinct for its realization. These instincts 
create all the great forms of life necessary for human welfare. 
One instinct has created the family. Another has created 
the state, another literature, another art. The one we speak of 
has created religion. And this is the one of deepest and of su- 
preme importance, because the first condition of every good of 
human life is its right relation to God, the unity of all good. 
Religiog, like the heart, must send the blood of health and 
strength and joy to every part. Ah, it is no little side matter 
which one may neglect and still live the true life of man! 

II. But we look again into the scene and meaning of this 
address of St. Paul and are reminded of another great truth : 
that mature, in its own resources and efforts, cannot supply this 
spiritual need. Glad as he was to accept their concession of 
the magnitude of the need of itself, the apostle, as the bearer of 
God's truth, had to declare their failure to attain what it called 
for. They were worshipping dlindly, ignoranily, falsely. Their 
worship stood far apart from the divine realities. With the 
nerve of high courage, he had to teil them, in face of their 
proud array of images and statues, lustrous with beauty of 
Grecian sculpture : “We ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold or silver, or stone, graven by art and man’s 
device ;” and in sight of their resplendent temples supposed to 
hold the guardian divinities of their city : “God dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.” In true conception God was “un- 
known” to them. They knew Him not as to His real eternal 
being, nor as to His creatorship; for the high glimpses of 
Plato’s thought in this relation never took form in the popular 
mind. They knew Him not in His perfections and glory, His 
tulership, His love and yearning Fatherhood, and especially 
not in His self-manifestation in redeeming provision and power. 
Their notions rose no higher than the mythic divinities and 
idolism of their own creation; and behind their exuberant and 
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gross polytheism the One only true living God was hidden 
away. They could not understand their relations to Him, nor 
come into fellowship with His will and government, nor open 
their hearts and lives to the inflow of His love and grace and 
strength. They could not reach forth and take Him by the 
hand, and feel His safety. They, truly, were but as 
“An infant crying in the night, 
And with no language but a cry.” 

Ah, non-religion, for the race, is indeed an impossibility ; but 
the satisfying provision for religion cannot come from man, 
The impotence of naturalism for the task was demonstrated 
forever by the woeful failure of the Athenian Greek religion. 

For, think how unsurpassable were the conditions for the trial 
there. It is conceded that the world’s history presents no 
higher or capable pagan civilization than of that centre of 
Greece. Was there ever another land adorned with the names 
of so many eminent men—such a succession and aggregation 
of superb and princely intellects, lofty geniuses whose brilliant 
thinking was matched by their tireless assiduity, giving their 
trained powers to the problems of the world, existence, life, 
death, natural science, philosophy, society, government, morals, 
and religion—that brightest roll of philosophers, poets, histor- 
ians, statesmen and orators? A recent writer has represented 
them as “a people so speculative, so imaginative, who throve 
upon mental activity as other races upon mental repose, and to 
whom it came as natural to think as to a barbarian to smoke 
or sleep, in a true sense born teachers, and merely to live 
among them was a cultivation of mind.” The late Principal 
Shairp says: “ No one who looks back on that marvellous fer- 
tility, that exhaustless variety of the rarest gifts of thought, the 
product of so small a land and so few centuries, the wonder of 
which only increases the more we contemplate it, can believe 
that it was intended to begin and end with the land of its birth 
—that these words of sayers and thinkers had fulfilled the end 
they were designed for when they had delighted or instructed 
oniy the men who first heard them. No, the idea must force 
itself on every one who really reflects on it, that this inexhaust- 
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ible richness was given to Athens that she might be the intel- 
lectual mother of the world—that her thoughts might be a 
possession for all ages.”"* So Shairp. And in illustration of 
his view you know how, for most of the Christian centuries, 
European universities have made the study of Greek produc- 
tions a synonym for intellectual training and development, the 
ne plus ultra of simply human culture. But what was the re- 
sult in the sphere of religion? Hear Professor Shairp again : 
“Whatever else Greece has given to the world, however much 
she may have educated men to clear and subtle thought, and 
the delicate sense of beauty and to the highest forms of abstract 
thinking, zt 2s not Greece that has awakened and satisfied the re- 
ligious longing of humanity.” And he goes on to point out 
that before Hellenic thought became cosmopolitan, it dropped 
out the native religion, as utterly unsatisfying, a residuum, left 
forever behind, except as a memorial of the religious failure of 
naturalism. History informs us that underneath that glittering 
culture, with all those temples and altars, the morals of Athens 
were low, loose and cankered with all forms of corruption. Re- 
ligion, as every one may recall, was utterly divorced from moral 
aim. It could have no healing touch; for many of its own 
rites and services were themselves orgies of vice, and the myth- 
ical gods were very embodiments, largely, of lust, passion, de- 
ception and wickedness. Life was left without moral or spir- 
itual quickening or religious dynamic for the conscience. The 
city was kept in the turmoil of the perpetual strifes of untamed 
selfishness and passion, often swept by the violence of corrupt 
demagogism, desolated by the expert crimes and collisions of 
its own sharpened intellectuality, the resources of wealth and 
skill adding to the intensity and volume of iniquity and name- 
less vices, descending at last into a frivolous baseness that made 
the once glorious name “Greek” a byword. Our own Dr. 
Stork once wrote an expression of the sad result: “A national 
degeneracy so wretched, so disintegrating, that the last we see 
of Athens, she is creeping like a whipped hound at the feet of 


*Culture and Religion, pp. 37-38. 
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Rome, alternately licking and biting the hand of her master.” 
And Mr. W. B. Wright has summed up the conclusion (in his 
“Ancient Cities,” p 161): “Athens, the palace of beauty, the 
citadel of mind, throne of culture, her beauty dissolved, her cit- 
adel in ruins, her culture ending in a horror of great darkness— 
an anarchy of sensuality and stoical despair—Athens totally 
unable to discover or invent a religion adequate to human 
needs is the most convincing witness to man’s need of Him 
who came down from heaven to give life to the world.” 

The pathetic lesson of that experience needs recall in our 
day. This folly of naturalistic culture as a substitute for or 
equivalent of religion, is a fad of our present skeptical pressure and 
propagandism. It comes up, parades, and pleads in many 
forms. With a few it simply rehabilitates Greek humanism as 
the chief or sufficient thing for life. Matthew Arnold has been 
teaching us to look to literature and culture as giving saving 
force to the human spirit, and dissolves the personal God of 
revelation into an abstract “stream of cosmic tendency,” an in- 
definable “power not ourselves which makes for righteousness.” 
With others it comes in the name of “science”—a large body 
of aggressive men, who assume the competency of simply secu- 
lar education to mould and realize all man's true nature and 
life. They say: “Let us stop teaching supernatural dogmas 
and religious beliefs, and study the facts, phenomena, and uni- 
formities of nature and experiences of life. Let science, teach- 
ing reverent regard for cosmic law, be our religion, as all-suffi- 
cient for the needs and spiritual quality of the soul.” With 
still others, it is the extreme “Higher Criticism,” trying to re- 
construct our Bible, elimtinitating all supernatural claims, that 
we may hold it as simply a record, partly mythic or legendary, 
of age long human thinking and natural-religion culture crown- 
ed at last by the high theistic and moral teaching of the spirit- 
ual genius, Jesus of Nazareth. Along with these are not a few 
admiring students of the great pagan religions, who in their 
roseate view of their teaching bid us abate our exclusive claims 
for Christianity. 

But all this varied plea for depending on reason and nature 
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alone for man’s spiritual need, is as mistaken now as ever it 
was. Against it stands not only that Grecian failure, but the 
equal failure of all the sages of Rome, Egypt, India, China, of 
all the East and all the West, who have for ages consecrated 
their genius to the problem—so that under the circle of all the 
stars to-day there is not a pagan religion that is not also a liv- 
ing testimony to the deep and woeful inadequacy of naturalism. 
Not that natural reason, even in its humblest “feeling after 
God,” may not catch some glimpse of truth, broken images of 
the divine reality ; not that some grand minds, as of Socrates, 
Plato, Confucius, or Zoroaster, may not get vision of some 
great religious truths that may blend and abide harmoniously 
in revealed theology—truths forever sure and precious. But 
what is the outcome of all this kind of effort, humblest and 
loftiest, to this hour, but the deep heathen darkness that is 
either theoretically atheistic, as Buddhism with its four hundred 
million victims, one third of our race, or, that hides, as does 
Buddhism itself practicaliy, and all other paganisms, the one 
only true living God out of sight, behind dense, stupid and im- 
moral idolatries. There is not one that shows Him as He is, 
or His authority, His will or His fove, so as to put the human 
soul in true fellowship with Him, or quicken it with pure, sweet 
and blessed life ; not a single one that satisfactorily brings life 
and immortality to light; and, what is the supreme failure, not 
a single one that has an articulate voice as to redemption, for- 
giveness of sin and regeneration out of the felt bondage to moral 
evil. Their feeble light may suffice to show the religious need 
and keep the sense of it painfully alive through universal huma- 
nity, but their greater darkness leaves the whole heathen world’s 
condition to-day the overwhelming demonstration of the insuf- 
ficiency of religious naturalism. 

But it seems to be imagined that in our now attained ad- 
vance in knowledge, our magnificent progress in thought, 
science, philosophy, art, invention, our lofty outlook into the 
universe, and the principles of duty and welfare attained in our 
Christian civilization, we are beyond dependence upon the 
provisional help -of supernatural revelation, and can well do with- 
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out it. But dropping out or discarding the divine teaching 
that has lifted us to this unique knowledge, what is to hold us 
up to these sublime views and their spiritual control? For 
what is there, in fact, in simply naturalistic secular knowledge 
to unite men to God and supply the spiritual need of their 
souls? In the core of every man is a capacity, a want, which 
all nature and the science of nature cannot fill. It is God, not 
nature, that the soul needs, A/zs sympathy, love, help. And 
how shall secular knowledge, and the scientific handling of the 
phenomena of nature,—the study of gravitation, of magnetism, 
of electricity, biology, physiology, of the solar spectrum, mic- 
rebes, vibrations of ether, or X rays, or any other parts of 
cosmic fact and law—give God to the heart, peace to the 
conscience, satisfaction to the spittual adaptations of the soul, 
made for character and immortality? Not on this food alone 
can man, in his deeper and higher life, live. What can it do? 
Let Professor Huxley, himself the great apostle of this kind of 
culture, answer, as he does, when, with respect to spiritual or 
religious realities, he accepts, as expressing the outcome of the 
system, the designation “agnosticism.” Let the response come 
from Herbert Spencer, the chief philosopher of this science, 
when he boldly affirms the power that frames the universe—the 
very object and aim of this religious need and cry of the race 
and the ages—to be necessarily and forever “inscrutable,” 
“the unknown” and the “unknowable.” Is it any wonder that 
several years ago the great French literary critic, Brunetiere, 
rose to rebuke the absurd pretensions, still continued on behalf 
of science as a panacea for human ills and satisfaction of the 
spiritual nature, and treated the pretension under the trenchant 
heading: “The Bankruptcy of Science”? Or is it at all 
strange that even the great Russian novelist, Count Tolstoi, by 
no means a narrow-gauged evangelical, yet knowing something 
about the human soul, has lately written a similar protest 
against this claim? Or, that another French critic, Faguet, in 
a review of Zola’s last novel “Paris,” which again puts forward 
science as the true “Gospel” for man, after exposing the logical 
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fallacy involved, closes by declaring the thesis to be “silliness 
itself”? 

Still—let it be repeated—_true human culture, all knowledge, 
the development of the natural faculties, to the highest, Aas a 
true place in religious life. It is, indeed, a true fruit of the 
divine supply to the higher nature and life. It is the flower- 
ing out and fruiting of that life when it gets its true setting in 
the fountains of God. Culture is part of the genuine bloom 
and fragrance thus made normal. And as an auxiliary, it is 
grandly helpful. The more of it the better. When, through 
revelation, we see God truly, science and history and philosophy 
are real altar stairs, by which we may climb up to ever-fresh 
view-points of Him in His works. In this relation we may 
plead with Tennyson: 


“Let knowledge grow from more and more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.’’ 

III. But we must glance at and rest in the last truth of our 
theme—that Christianity divinely supplies the religious need. 
This was the joy which God sent the apostle to deliver to the 
long, weary, disappointing seeking of the Athenian world-famed 
intellectual culture. “The One God,” says he, “who made the 
world, whom your very religiousness concedes to be unknown 
among you, I declare unto you.” Here we come upon the 
greatness and glory, as well as the supreme purpose of Christian- 
ity. Its meaning and mission arethus summed up. We must 
glance at the method of the supply. 

1. It was, by God’s own se/f-manifestation, a supernatural 
revelation. As “the world by wisdom knew not God,” and 
could not unveil Him, there was no help but by His moving 
down to the woeful need in special self-disclosure in truth and 
grace. 

2. And it was not by a system of abstract truths or instruc- 
tions, but mainly by an extended course of divine action op 
deeds; with necessary explaining and teaching. You can trace 
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this special activity :—-God’s coming forth from behind the 
uniformities of ordinary movement, say, in the calling of a 
special people, the establishment of a unique covenant, giving 
them His law, ordering a worship, endowing and sending pro- 
phets, disciplining, chastening and guiding the chosen people 
through long centuries of supernatural providence; at last ap- 
pearing Himself, “God manifest in the flesh,” showing the face 
of His love and power and grace, making an atoning provision 
for forgiveness of sin and regeneration into a new life of obedi- 
ence and holiness. It is of the first importance to remember 
that God has met the religious need, not by an abstract teach- 
ing of truths, a book of doctrines for belief, or a dictated philo- 
sophy of life, but in deeds divinely establishing actual relations 
of human life with Himself, relations of forgiving, uplifting, 
saving love and help, and showing Himself all that the heart 
needs. In the heart of it all and consummating it, has been 
the incarnation, teaching, and redeeming work of His eternal 
Son, the gift of the Holy Spirit and establishment of His King- 
dom. It is through this self-revelation by deeds of divine love 
and help,—all deep set in the history of the race and leaving 
its sacred records for the ages yet to be—that God shines into 
the hearts of men, giving them the true knowledge of Himself, 
kindling love and trust, and inspiring life. 

It is evident by this that Christianity is an historical religion, 
created by and resting in an historic achievement by God 
through an activity of special self-revelation to the world —an 
accomplished work as basis and guarantee of love and saving 
help forever. If it is not this, it is nothing. We live in a day 
in which misguided men are seeking to detach Christianity 
from the historical basis of supernatural facts, and to resolve its 
essence into the progress of merely natural thinking, after the 
manner of pagan religions, about God and spiritual things, 
interpreted out of the myths, legends and unhistorical docu- 
ments long supposed to be a record of a supernatural redemp- 
tion. We are invited to accept, in an eclectic way, some of 
these views about deity and the spiritual universe, to take the 
developed conception of God as love, and by our ideals, fine, 
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rational and lofty, lift our thoughts and lives up into spiritual 
excellence and saving virtue. “Let,” say they, “the old 
stories of theophanies and miracles, of incarnation, atonement, 
resurrection and ascension dissolve into non-historicity. Let 
us idealize the Christ-principle, and climb by it up into spirit- 
ual salvation, and divine manhood.’ Matthew Arnold who, it 
is said, “was anxious not to be philosophical and succeeded,” 
complaining of tying our Christianity to the Biblically-recorded 
divine work, says: “Our religion has materialized itself in the 
fact, in the supposed fact, and now the fact is failing it.” Then, 
in favor of his “gospel of culture,” he adds: “But for poetry 
the idea is everything; the rest is a world of illusion. of divine 
illusion. Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea és 
the fact. The strongest part of our religion to-day is its un- 
conscious poetry.” But we must reply to Mr. Arnold, that if 
for poetry the idea is everything, it certainly is not everything 
for religion. Were the facts of the divine redeeming manifesta- 
tion dissolved into the poetry of mere idea, Christianity would 
be only such stuff as dreams are made of. The fact of the re- 
deeming activity in the past, with continuous efficacious force, ts 
the very essence and power of Christianity. The fact is the di- 
vine fountain of it all. The message of this, whether recorded 
in the two Testaments, or only partially recorded as when 
St. Paul stood in the Areopagus, or delivered now by the 
living minister, is “the glorious gospel of the blessed God, the 
power of God and wisdom of God to the salvation of every be- 
liever,” fully and eternally satisfying his religious need. 

The proof of its being and doing all this is the experience of 
the millions who have realized it. It #as given them the true 
knowledge of God in His nature and relations—as their Creator, 
all being “ His offspring,” as Preserzxr, in whom they “ live and 
move,” as Moral Ruler, whose laws keep perpetual echo in 
their hearts, as the eternal Father, in communion with whom 
the inerasible filial instinct finds answer. It Aas revealed in 
God the very character of love, kindness and help, that depend- 
ent, frail, struggling humanity needs, to inspire with hope, 
peace, and moral strength and victory. It as awakened a new 
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divine life in men, and there is not a spiritual adaptation in 
their constitution which it cannot touch with power adequate 
for complete realization. In its truth and grace life gets its full 
meaning and infinite value, opening out into an eternal horizon 
under heavenly skies. It does save men, divinely rounding out 
their character and life into the integrity, largeness, richness, 
and blessedness which make them sons of God. Never before 
—or otherwise—-were known such men as Christianity makes. 

And the proof is ex/arged in the benign regenerative force of 
the gospel for civic order and welfare. The state, as a social 
organism, as truly as the individual, needs to have God, under- 
stand His character, recognize His eternal will and laws, sub- 
mit to His authority, and live in His love——if it is to be a happy 
state rythmic in the forces of virtue and strength. And all the 
experience of the natioas of Christendom, standing in sublime 
contrast to the woeful condition of pagan peoples, voices a clear 
assent to the apostolic claim, that in Christianity the true 
“light of the world” zs shining. 

Let it not for a moment be thought, that the poor sealisation 
of the religious and moral life, by men and nations, annuls the 
glorious truth of the full divine supply. For as to all the ten 
thousand blessings of earth, the use falls behind the provisions. 
Not all the possibilities of physical comfort or enjoyment, nor 
all the endowments for intellectual brilliancy and efficiency are 
turned into reality. So, in this relation, men may receive the 
grace of God in vain—-may make much of it void of effect. 
The truth may shine, but men may prefer darkness, through 
love of evil. The very darkness and depravity, which necessi- 
tated the divine, redeeming, saving provision of Christianity, 
still hinders, impedes and belittles the outcome of God's perfect 
supply for the perfect spiritual life. Men make their own only 
as much as they wse. It is a sad and woeful fact that Chris- 
tians do neither use nor experience, nor illustrate all the truth, 
and grace, and power, and beauty, and blessedness of Chris- 
tianity. But this short-coming is no measure of God’s hand in 
the supply. 
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ARTICLE III. 


HOW CAN GOD ANSWER PRAYER? 
By Jacos A. Cutz, D.D. 


This is not a new subject. But it is a subject the interest in 
which is perennial, and which needs to be brought up and dis- 
cussed over and over again in each generation. It is certain 
that Jesus believed in the power and efficacy of prayer. He 
himself prayed frequently, sometimes continuing in this blessed 
exercise all through the watches of the night. He also taught 
his disciples to pray,and gave them what we know as “the 
Lord’s prayer” as a model after which to fashion their prayers. 
He gave them, also, many exhortations and encouragements to 
prayer, including many “exceeding great and precious prom- 
ises” that God would certainly hear and answer. Was he 
right, or was he wrong? Does God hear and answer prayer ? 
Can he do so? It is this last question, especially, that is to be 
discussed in this paper. 

Possibly there is no reader of this QUARTERLY who does not 
believe that God both can and does answer prayer. But there 
may be some who are troubled more or less with doubts and 
difficulties about it. And possibly there are a good many who 
have heard the fact questioned by others, and who have some- 
times been hard put to to answer these questions satisfactorily 
either to the questioner, or to their own minds. 

Of course, one cannot expect to answer all these questions 
fully in such a brief discussion, nor to remove all difficulties 
from the subject. To do this would be a task far beyond the 
powers of finite mind. It would require that we should be able 
to rise up to a level with the infinite, and to come into the 
realm of absolute knowledge where there is no longer any call, 
or room, for faith, because all things are plainly seen and fully 
known and understood. 

But it may be possible to throw some light on the subject, 
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and to remove some of the difficulties, or at least to show that 
they are not insuperable, and thus to make it easier for faith to 
grasp the great truth that God is “the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.” 

Most of these difficulties, if not all of them, may be included 
under three general classes. 

First, there are those that grow out of, or gather around, the 
greatness of God. His very infinitude becomes a stumbling- 
block to many. If God is so great, they say, if he really is the 
creator, and preserver, and providential guide and director of 
all things in the entire universe, how can he concern himself 
with men as individuals, or bother with all the petty details of 
their daily lives? And this objection seems plausible enough, 
at first thought. When we remember how vast the material 
universe is, the number and magnitude of the stars and planets, 
the almost immeasurable distances by which they are separated 
in the circle of the heavens, the complexity and yet perfect 
harmony of their movements, we are all ready to cry out with 
the Psalmist, What is man that God should be mindful of him, 
or the son of man that God should visit him, or pay any atten- 
tion to his cries or to his tears? For him to do so would be 
as if a king, sitting upon his throne and surrounded by all his 
ministers of state, and busied with the great affairs of his king- 
dom, or riding forth to war at the head of his armies, should 
stop to listen to the petition of some little waif of the street, or 
should stoop to wipe the tears from his eyes and the dirt trom 
his face, and send him on his way smiling and happy. Who 
ever heard of a king doing such a thing, or can easily conceive 
it possible? Such may be our first thought. 

But it only needs a little deeper thought, a little more careful 
consideration, to convince us that this first impression of dis- 
couragement is all wrong, and that it really does a great injus- 
tice to God. Instead of magnifying him, and glorifying him, it 
really minifies and degrades him. Instead of exalting him far 
above our frail humanity, it really brings him down to a level 
with man, and subjects him to our human limitations and weak- 
nesses. It makes the infinite finite, and thus involves a con- 
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tradiction in terms which necessarily destroys itself, and shows 
it to be false. . 

For, if God is really infinite as we believe him to be, and as 
he must be, if he is to be at all, then he not only may, but he 
also must be conversant with all, even the minutest, concerns 
of his kingdom, and of every creature which he has made. No 
human king can be expected to know all his subjects person- 
ally, much less to know all about their peculiar circumstances 
and needs, or to take an individual interest in them. But this 
is so simply because he is human, and is subject to the limita- 
tions which belong to all men as finite beings. But if God does 
not know everything about every creature in all his vast domin- 
ions, if he cannot listen to every cry of even the most insignifi- 
cant of them all, and supply its wants or give it the relief which 
it craves, then he is not God, and then there is no God. His 
very infinitude requires this. 

And it must be remembered that, after all, great and small 
are only relative terms. What would be a great burden, or a 
difficult or impossible task, for a child, might be a very simple 
and easy thing fora grown man, and likely would be. And 
what is great to one man may be quite small to another. A 
hundred dollars would be a very considerable sum of money to 
most men who have seldom, or never, had so much at any one 
time. But what would a hundred dollars be to a Carnegie, or 
a Morgan, or a Rockefellar, with his hundreds of millions ? 
A mere bagatelle. And so, what seems great to us is not 
great to God, neither is that small to him which seems small 
tous. The fact is that to the infinite there can be neither 
great nor small. It can require no more effort on his part to 
create a world than to create a grain of sand. It is a no more 
difficult task for him to roll the planets through space, or to 
lead forth the stars and call them by name, than it is to hang 
a dewdrop on the end of a leaf, or to number the hairs of our 
heads. Just as to him all limitations of time disappear, so that 
“a thousand years are as one day, and one day as a thousand 
years,” so all differences of space, and of magnitude, and of 
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hard and easy, are lost in the immeasurable ocean of his omni- 
presence and omniscience and omnipotence. 

Hence we have just as much reason to expect God to take 
notice of a sparrow’s fall, or to hear the young ravens when 
they cry, as to expect him to miss a burned out sun from the 
starry firmament, or to listen to the voice of an archangel, just 
as much reason to expect him to hear and answer the prayer 
of a little child as to believe that he is pleased when all the 
hosts of heaven sing “ Glory to God in the highest.” 

And not only so. But, to be really God, and to administer 
the great affairs of his kingdom wisely and beneficently, he 
must give attention to even the minutest details of it. It is so, 
according to their measure, even with human rulers and with 
business men. No man can bea really great king, or a really 
successful president, who cannot keep his eye and his hand on 
the details of administration, at least in some measure: and his 
greatness and success will be just in proportion to the extent 
to which he can do this. The same is true in business. Most 
of our great “ Captains of Industry” owe a large part-of their 
success to this very thing, to their immense capacity for details. 
This story of Mr. Carnegie has been published recently. When 
he was building up his great fortune in the iron business at 
Pittsburg, some of his competitors began to wonder why it was 
that he could always undersell them in every market, and could 
make money where they lost. Finally they sent a number of 
trained experts to Homestead to make a private investigation, 
and to try to discover the secret of Carnegie’s success. But 
the fact that this inquiry was being made leaked out, as such 
facts usually will. Mr.. Carnegie learned of the presence of 
these spies, or detectives, or whatever they might be called. 
But instead of driving them out, he himself offered to conduct 
them through the great works and to show them all their oper- 
ations. Then, at last, he took the men to a room in which 
were a number of clerks all of them busy with ledgers, and 
files, and records, and with all kinds of reports and facts which 
could in any way affect the iron industry, or Mr. Carnegie’s in- 
terests. He told them that this work represented an annual 
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outlay of eighty thousand dollars, but that it was well worth 
every dollar of this to be able, on any day, or at any hour of 
the day, to put his hand on any detail of his business. And in 
that office, and in the knowledge which it represented, was the 
secret of his success. And just so, if God is to administer the 
government of the universe wisely and well, if he is to be able 
to keep the control of every part and movement of it, and to 
make everything to work for the accomplishment of his own 
will and for go od, then he must know, and direct, and contro} 
every minutest detail, down to the cry of a little child, or the 
fall of a snowflake through the air. Then he must be able to 
hear and to answer prayer. 

Neither does this derogate from his greatness in the least. 
It is altogether a false notion of greatness that would forbid it to 
take account of little things. And the world always recognizes 
this when it is in its best moods. When a great general stops 
to minister to the needs of a wounded soldier from the ranks on 
the field of battle, or when a king or emperor halts his 
triumphal procession through the streets of his capital to receive 
the petition of one of the humblest of his subjects, or when the 
President of the United States stops to kiss a ragged little child 
jn the line of handshakers, all the world applauds and goes wild 
with admiration. They say that it was such a beautiful and 
such a splendid thing for so great a man to do. And they say 
rightly. But why, pray, is it not an equally, or even more, 
beautiful and splendid thing for God, the infinite Jehovah, to 
care for all his subjects, and to hear their cries, and to answer 
their prayers, and to supply all their needs? It certainly is, and, 
therefore, all our difficulties of this kind about his answering 
prayer should melt away and come to naught. 

But, we come now to deal with the second class of objec- 
tions and difficulties, those which grow out of God’s omniscience, 
and especially out of his foreknowledge. The hearing and 
answering of prayer seems to involve the injection of a new 
element into the plans of God, and also a change of mind on 
his part in order to accommodate himself to our demands, or 
requirements. But how can this ever be true of the infinite ? 
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If God is omniscient, then how can there ever be anything new 
to him, or how can he ever change his mind? Then he must 
know all things, and must have known them always. Then 
there can be no contingencies with him, and he must have 
known from all eternity everything that would come to pass, 
and everything that he himself would do, clear to the end of 
time and through all the eternity to follow. And if God thus 
foreknows it, then it certainly must come to pass; otherwise 
he would know something that might prove false, or rather, he 
might be mistaken, and would not be omniscient. In other 
words he would not be God. 

Now, this looks like the baldest kind of predestination. Aye, 
worse, it looks like absolute fatalism, a fatalism from which 
God himself cannot escape even though it has its seat in him. 
And of what use is it, then, to pray? How can God be said to 
answer prayer, in any real and true sense of the words ? 

Here we are face to face with the difficulty, and this is a real 
difficulty, and a really great one. It is a difficulty, also, which 
is inherent in the facts of the case, and, therefore, it cannot be 
gotten rid of entirely. But we may be able to throw some 
light on it. If we cannot brush it aside, we may still make it 
somewhat easier for faith to surmount it and to triumph over 
it, and to believe in spite of it. 

And, first, may not this be said, that as God’s knowledge is 
infinite it must include all our prayers, and that they must have 
been reckoned with as a part of the conditions on which God 
has determined what he will do in each particular case? But, 
it may be asked, if it has all been foreseen and determined be- 
fore we offer our prayers, then how can our prayers affect the 
result, or how can God be said to answer them? The answer 
is: just because the event was foreseen and determined in view 
of our prayers. An illustration of this from human life and 
relations may make it more clear and tangible. Suppose that 
a father were to learn in some way that, at some time in the 
future, his son will make a certain request of him. And, sup- 
pose that in view of this information the father determines to 
grant the request when made, and arranges all his affairs ac- 
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cordingly. Now when the son’s request is actually made, and 
the father actually carries out his intentions, does he not really 
grant his son’s request, and is not what he does done because 
of this request, even though he had fully determined on it some 
time before? Does not the father just as truly answer his son's 
prayer, as he would be doing if he had never heard anything of 
it at all in advance? And is not the case precisely so between 
us and God, our heavenly Father ? 

But another question arises here. Suppose that this son 
should change his mind, and not make his request. Then the 
father probably would change his mind also, and would not do 
the thing on which he had determined. Now, sup>ose we 
should not pray, then what would become of God’s foreknowl- 
edge and determination? Would he also change his mind and 
refuse to do for us the thing he had determined, and intended 
to do? We seem here to be up against an unsolvable riddle. 
But it is not impossible to find a way out when we begin to 
look for it. It is only another illustration of the fact so often 
found true in argument, that no illustration will hold in every 
particular. The father of our illustration was simply mistaken 
in his impression that his son would prefer a certain request at 
a certain time. Or he was disappointed in his expectation that 
he would do so, because the son changed his mind. The 
father never really Axew that his son would make the request. 
He had been informed that he would, and he expected him to 
do so. He knew of this information, and of this expectation, 
because these were facts of consciousness. But here, being 
finite, his Anowledge stopped. All the rest was mere expecta- 
tion. We might call it imagination. 

But God really Axows. It is not a matter of surmise, or of 
expectation, with him. It is a matter of absolute and infallible 
knowledge, and, therefore, also a matter of absolute certainty. 
But what if we should not offer our prayers? But we will offer 
them, if God knows that we will. This is no longer within the 
realm of contingency for him. But how about our freedom, 
then? Are we no longer free to pray, or not to pray? Cer- 
tainly we are, just as free as we ever were, or ever can be. We 
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are perfectly free. But God knows how we will use our free- 
dom, and to what choices we will come in the exercise of it, 
and what we will do in consequence. All this is included in 
his foreknowledge, and must be included, or he would not be 
God. And it does not affect our freedom or responsibility in 
the least. 

Our difficuity here arises from the fact that we are always 
carrying our human experiences of knowledge, and our human 
conceptions of before and after, over into our notions of God. 
That is, we think the infinite in terms of the finite, and the ab- 
solute in terms of the relative, and of course we are involved in 
confusion and embarrassed by contradictions. We must re- 
member that to the infinite there can be no before and after, 
and that when we speak of God's foreknowledge we are think- 
ing of his knowledge of coming events in their relation to human 
life and experience, and not in their relation to divine knowl- 
edge and experience. Strictly speaking it is not foreknowledge 
to him because he knows all things, past, present and future, as 
an ever present reality. May we not illustrate this in this way ? 
When we stand on a level piece of ground, or in a slight de- 
pression, we can see only a little distance. We see what is just 
around us, but we do not know what is beyond the next rise in 
the ground, or beyond the horizon, But now suppose we ascend 
a hill, or a mountain, or go up in a balloon. With every foot 
of higher elevation in our point of vision, our horizon grows 
wider and we see farther and farther. And if we could rise 
high enough, and our vision was strong enough, we might at 
last reach a place from which at least one entire hemisphere of 
the globe would be exposed to our view at a single glance. Or, 
if this illustration is objected to, because it is drawn from space 
rather than froin time, let us try another. We often hear old 
people speak of the rapid flight of time, and of how the years 
seem to be getting shorter and shorter, and all life to be shrink- 
ing up into a mere span, or a passing vapor. And some of us 
are coming to be old enough to begin to know what they mean. 
Now suppose we could live to the age of Methuselah, or to 
twice or ten times that, would not this sense of the brevity of 
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life, and of the growing speed of the passing years, become 
more and more intense, until verily to us also, as to God, a 
thousand years would be “as one day, and one day as a thou- 
sand years”? Now, carry either of these illustrations on to in- 
finity, and does it not help us to comprehend, in some feeble 
way, how to God all time is present time, and all events are 
present events? And even though we do not get rid of the 
difficulty entirely, we may thus come to understand, at least in 
part, how God’s foreknowledge of our prayers does not rob us 
of our freedom and spontaneity in offering them, and how God 
can still answer prayer so far as this difficulty is concerned. 

The third class of objections, or difficulties, arises from what 
is called “ the uniformity of nature,” or “ the reign of law.” To 
say that this is a materialistic age, is to repeat what has been 
said so often as to have become trite. One of the ways in 
which this materialism manifests itself is in the devotion to sci- 
ence and to scientific pursuits, and the tendency to explain 
everything on a scientific, or naturalistic basis. Those who are 
infected with this tendency not only see no need for God to ex- 
plain the facts and phenomena of natuye and of life; they also 
see no room for God, at least in the physical world. Here, we 
are told, everything occurs under the domain of law, and by the 
operation of physical forces, and may be explained in terms of 
these as soon as we come to understand it. If anything cannot 
be so explained, then it has not occurred, and cannot occur; a 
very easy method of getting rid of the supernatural. Of course, 
on this theory, God cannot answer prayer, and prayer itself is 
an empty and unmeaning form. If everything comes to pass 
by natural laws and forces, which are fixed and unchangeable 
in their operation, so fixed and unchangeable that even God 
himself cannot interfere with them even if he would, then there 
can be no use in prayer. Then God is like a man who has 
closed his iron safe with a time lock, and who can do nothing 
until the set time for the lock to open, and then it will unlock 
itself. 

This is the kind of teaching that is in the air, that is heard 
in many of our schools, that permeates much of our literature, 
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and that is being talked everywhere. No wonder that under 
its influence many are losing their faith in prayer, and conse. 
quently are ceasing to pray, and that many more; who still 
keep up the forms of prayer, do so more from force of habit 
than because they expect to receive any real benefit from it. 
Hence it becomes a matter of great importance to ask what 
may be said in reply to, or by way of correction of, this teach- 
ing, or to remove the doubts and difficulties which grow out 
of it, 

Two things chiefly, in the judgment of the writer. .The first 
is that it is utterly unreasonable to believe that God could have 
so created the world as that he himself cannot control it, or 
work his will either upon it, or through it. The men who deny 
the existence of God entirely, and try to explain not only the 
course of nature, but also its origin and development, on natu- 
ralistic grounds, are at least consistent. But to recognize a 
divine Creator at the beginning, and then to shut him out of 
- the universe he has created, or to make him merely an idle and 
helpless spectator of its ongoings, this does seem to be the veri- 
est nonsense. ° 

Sometimes men do make machines which, when once set a 
going, get beyond their control, and the only thing that can be 
done is to let them run on until they either exhaust or destroy 
themselves. But, then, this happens only because the makers 
are men; and no man even ever does such a thing purposely. 
And God could. not do it, and remain God, because he would 
have made something that is more powerful than himself. And 
if it be said, in answer to this, that he has voluntarily limited 
himself by establishing these laws and forces, or that he might 
interfere but will not, because it would disarrange his work and 
mar its perfection, then this too is unreasonable. It is contrary 
to some of our most fundamental conceptions of God, as being 
infinitely wise and good, that he should create a race of men 
one of whose most spontaneous and essential instincts is to 
pray, and then should voluntarily cut himself off from the power 
of answering their prayers. If there is a God at all he must 
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be veracious. He must himself be true to the instincts with 
which he has endowed his creatures. 

The other thing to be said is that God can answer prayer 
without really disturbing the uniformity of nature, or interfering 
with the operation of the laws of nature, or arresting any of its 
forces. All that is needed is that God should be able to so 
direct and coordinate those laws and forces as to cause them to 
work out results which would not be accomplished without such 
divine direction and codrdination. And these we do ourselves 
every day and every hour of our lives. Every time a mother 
places a piece of bread and butter in the hands of her hungry 
child, in answer to its cry for food, she does something which 
the laws and forces of nature have never done in all the ages, 
working simply of themselves, and never could do if they were 
to work on for ten thousand millions of yearstocome. Every 
time a boy throws his ball into the air, he does the same thing. 
Lay that ball down on the grass, or on the bare earth, and it 
will lie there until it rots. But you will never see any law or 
force of nature toss it towards the skies. And yet no one 
would ever think of either the mother or the boy as violating 
any natural law, or as interfering with the uniformity of nature. 
And it would be an easy matter to multiply these illustrations 
a thousand fold, or to carry them on indefinitely. 

The fact is that all the progress made by man, and our whole 
complex modern civilization, are the result of a wise and skil- 
ful use and manipulation of natural laws and forces, begun by 
the first pair when they sewed fig-leaves together and made 
themselves aprons and thus took the first step upwards, and 
reaching its consummation in all the marvellous inventions of 
these latter days which have well nigh annihilated time and 
space, and have quite revolutionized our manner of living. 

And are we going to make God less than man? Shall the 
Creator be reduced below the level of the creature? Shall the 
mother be able to hear her child's cry for food, and to answer 
it with bread, and shall not God be able to hear and answer his 
children’s cry for help and deliverance, or for anything that they 
may need or desire? Shall man be able to utilize the laws and 
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forces of nature to feed and clothe his body, or to heal its hurt 
and sickness, or to crown it with comfort, and must the God 
who has ordained these laws and forces, and who keeps them 
in operation, stand helpless among them like a spider caught in 
the web of its own weaving? Surely this is preposterous and 
impossible. We cannot believe such a thing for a moment. 
And, therefore, we must believe that God can hear and answer 
prayer. And we do believe it. We may sometimes have our 
doubts and difficulties. But we will not yieldtothem. Rather 
will we fight against them, and overcome them and cast them 
out, standing firmly upon the sure promise of Jesus, “ Ask, and 
ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find; knock,’and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 


me 


ARTICLE IV. 
PLURAL PERSONALITY IN THE GODHEAD. 
By HIRAM KING, D.D. 


History whether sacred or secular, is always in its last analy- 
sis, Personal, and the Scriptures are quite as plainly the record 
of the self-revelation of God and of His personal agency in the 
universe as the writings of the ordinary historian are the record 
of the lives and achievements of men and women in the world. 
Personality is, moreover, predicated of God in the distinctions 
of the Trinity as well as in the unity of the divine being, and 
not only are personal characteristics attributed to the Father, 
Son and Spirit, respectively, but their distinctive appellations 
themselves imply their personal differentiation in the unity of 
the Godhead. 

The plural personality of God has, furthermore, been an 
article in the creed of general Christianity from the beginning, 
and the tenet has always been defended, when assailed, with an 
earnestness that was manifestly born of the conviction that the 
doctrine of the divine tripersonality was essential to the Chris- 
tian faith itself. Thus the Church promptly affirmed the dogma 
of plural personality against the contention of Sabellius, the 
great representative of Jewish monotheism in early Christianity, 
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who made substance and person identical and called them the 
monad. And although he conceded the development of this 
monad into a triad, he nevertheless maintained that the triad 
was not the unity of three persons, according to the orthodox 
conception, but that it was the revelation of the one substance 
in three different manners, or the three stages of the divine 
self-evolution, and that at the completion of the self-manifesta- 
tion, or the historical cycle, the triad would return to and be- 
come fully reabsorbed in the motionless monad. Then again, 
in the sixteenth century the Church affirmed the doctrine of 
plural personality in the Godhead, with the old-time emphasis 
against the theory of Socinus, that Jesus Christ was not divine 
and that the Holy Spirit was but an energy of activity of God. 

That this unwavering adhesion of the Church to the doctrine 
of the plural personality of Ggd is justified by the teaching of 
the Scriptures is plain, and it is not the purpose of this paper 
to affirm plural personality in the Godhead, but to show that 
personality in the distinctions of the Trinity, like personality in 
the unity of the divine being, or in men, is ¢vue personality. 

_ Is, then, plural personality in the Godhead ¢rve personality ? 
Yes, for: 

1. The Father, Son and Spirit are distinct ontological enti- 
ties. Tripersonality is to be primarily predicated of God, not 
to characterize divine functional diversity, but to designate per- 
sonal distinctions in the Godhead which exist in the divine be- 
ing itself. The truth of the affirmation, that it is zz essence 
that the divine personality is plural, is, under the circumstan- 
ces, beyond a doubt. Indeed, plural personality in the God- 
head was clearly demonstrated by the advent of the Son at 
Christmas and the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost. Not 
only was the procession of the Spirit from the Father (John 
15 : 26) as distinctive as was the coming-forth of the Son from 
the Father (Ch. 17 : 7), but it is perfectly plain that the Son 
could not possibly have been sent into the world by the Father 
(Ch. 16:5), nor the Spirit by the Father and the Son (Chs. 
14: 26; 15 : 26) without the differentiation of all three in the 
unity of the Godhead. It is, in fact, axiomatic that the advent 
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of the Son from the Father (Ch. 16 : 28), and the descent of 
the Spirit from the Father at the instance of the Son (Ch. 
15 : 26) were necessarily conditioned on the distinct person- 
ality of the members of the Trinity, and distinct personality in 
the Trinity must manifestly be grounded on the ontological 
entity of its members. To accept the alternative, that God, 
like a man, is an absolute unit in His being, and that therefore 
the sacred nomenclature of Father, Son and Spirit represent 
nothing more than functional modifications of His being, would 
plainly divest historical revelation of its moral character and 
resolve the world’s redemption by Christ (Heb. 9: 11, 12; 
Rev. 5 : 9) into a ghastly shain. 

The plural personality of God in essence is, moreover, im- 
plied in the functional diversity of the Economic Trinity. God 
appears in His historical manifestation as the Author of the 
universe, the Redeemer of the world and the Regenerator of 
man, not in His monadic entity, but in his tripersonal distinc- 
tions of Father, Son and Spirit. Thus it is the Father “of 
whom are all things” (1 Cor. 8 : 6); it is the Son, “in whom 
we have redemption” (Ep. 1: 7), and it is the Spirit who is 
the active author of the new birth(John 3: 5). The inductive 
conclusion plainly follows that the functional diversity here at- 
tributed to the Father, Son and Spirit, respectively, could pro- 
ceed only from tripersonal distinctions in the being ot God. 
Indeed the Father could not possibly have “ made the worlds” 
through the Son (Heb. 1 : 2; 1 Cor. 8 : 6), nor could the Son 
have made the Spirit His administrative mediator (John 10: 13, 
14) without the distinct existence of the persons of the Trinity 
and therefore their ontological differentiation in the Godhead. 
It is accordingly quite plain that the Economic Trinity is the 
Ontological Trinity in its historical expression, and plural per- 
sonality in the Godhead is beyond controversy grounded in the 
divine being itself. 

The denial of the ontological distinction of the persons of 
the Trinity would, in fact, be the affirmation, by negation, of 
the heresy of Sabellius once more, since the manifest alterna- 
tive to real tripersonality in the Godhead is, that the divine be- 
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ing (as a personal unit) must have expressed itself in time and 
space in but the temporary assumption of given personalities 
for specific ends, so that the fatherhood in which God created 
man, the sonship in which He redeemed him, and the spirit- 
hood in which He sanctifies him would have to be regarded as 
nothing more than functional modifications of the divine be- 
ing as temporary expedients. 

2. The Father, Son and Spirit are distinct »ora/ entities. — 
Among the attributes of personality are consciousness and will. 
It is in the consciousness that the cognitive faculty (the intel- 
lect) is functional, and man is a person because he has know- 
ledge. It is the will that is functional for conscious, deliberate 
action which it originates in the freedom of choice, and man is 
a moral agent as well as a person. As, now, man, in his 
higher nature, was made in the image of God, the inference is 
plainly warranted that these attributes of human personality 
(consciousness and will) are diminutives of the corresponding 
attributes of the divine personality itself. This logical deduc- 
tion is indeed found to be in full accord with the Scriptures, 
which teach that God is “ perfect in knowledge” ( Job’ 37: 16), 
and that His will is the law of the universe and functional, 
through His agents, for its government (Dan. 4: 35). 

The personality of God is, therefore, of like character with 
the personality of man. 

It is, however, in the wzity of His being that moral agency 
is thus‘attributed to God, and the question arises whether true 
moral agency is also attributed to Him in the distinctions of 
the Trinity. Do then, Father, Son and Spirit, as distinct en- 
tities, exercise cognitive and moral faculties? Yes. Thus, on 
the one hand, the Son has knowledge of His return to the 
world for the final judgment, and He foretold His second ad- 
vent (Matt. 24:30). The Father, however, knows the “day 
and the hour” of this eschatological climax of redemption, but 
the Son does not (Ver. 36). Distinct cognition is here plainly 
attributed to the Father and the Son, respectively, the know- 
ledge of both being personal. The former, moreover, has 
knowledge which the latter lacks. As for the Spirit, He was 
sent to teach men “all things” ( John 14:26) and His personal 
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(and therefore distinct) knowledge of the Truth is necessarily 
implied in His office. In Gethsemene, on the other hand, the 
Son subordinated His will to the Father’s will (Luke 22:42) 
and thus, by implication, attributed distinct volition to both; 
while the acquiescence of the Spirit in this effusion at Pente- 
cost (Joel 2:28) was as clearly voluntary as the acquiescence of 
the Son in His destowment at Christmas ( John 3:16) was vol- 
untary (Ch. 7:28). 

As, now, consciousness and will are attributed to the Father, 
Son and Spirit, each in His distinct personality, they are plain- 
ly moral agents. As, moreover, consciousness and will are at- 
tributes of personality, it follows that the divine tripersonality 
is rue personality. 

Finally, the distinct ontological and moral entity of the 
members of the Trinity (and therefore their true personality) 
is absolutely demonstrated by the szsu/taneous exercise of their 
respective functions in historical revelation. Thus in Judaism, 
God revealed Himself in the unity of His personality, He not 
only made the man, Abraham, a party to the old covenant, but 
He also directed him to offer the blood with which the cove- 
nant was sealed (Gen. 15:9). Indeed the theocratic atone- 
ment itself was made by Hebrew priests, who sprinkled the 
blood of bullocks and of goats at the Ark of the Covenant be- 
cause of the sins of the people (Lev., ch. 16). It was man, ac- 
cordingly, who not only sealed the old covenant with a blood- 
offering, but who was also functional for expiatory sacrifice 
under its terms, and it was the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob in the unity of His being to whom the covenant-people 
made the sin-offerings for typical atonement. In Christianity, 
however, divine revelation is tripersonal, and the persons of 
the Trinity are contemporaries in their historical manifestation. 
Thus the new covenant was established in the personal advent 
of the Son to become its Mediator (Heb. 9:15), who offered 
Himself through the Spirit (ver. 14) for man’s sins (ch. 7: 27) 
and bore His own blood into the holy place for his redemption 
(ch. 9:12). In other words, the Second Person of the Trinity 
offered Himself to the First Person of the Trinity for man’s 
redemption, not directly, but through the mediation of the 
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Third Person of the Trinity. Not only, therefore, was the 
new covenant established within the Trinity (mere man not be- 
ing made a party thereto), but the agency of the persons of 
the Trinity in the work of man’s redemption was also exercised 
simultaneously. The persons of the Trinity, moreover, were 
actually distinguished, each in His proper person, at the bap- 
tism of Christ, whose submission to the rite, the Spirit's de- 
scent upon Him, and the Father’s approval of the Son were 
simultaneous occurrences (Matt. 3:16, 17). 

Futhermore, Pentecost was not the descent of the Third Per- 
son of the Trinity to succeed the Second Person of the Trinity 
who had ascended, but it was the simultaneous revelation of all 
the persons of the Trinity, and the Father, Son and Spirit be- 
came contemporary functionaries in the “ kingdom of heaven” 
which was then established on earth. Pentecost was therefore 
the Azstorical differentiation of the persons of the Trinity, and 
the practical inauguration of their co-agency in the world. It 
is indeed through this tripersonal cooperation in the Godhead 
that the entire purpose of the first advent is to be achieved in 
the world’s spiritual regeneration. Thus, in Christianity, the 
Father demands that His “ will be done, as in heaven, so on 
earth” (Matt. 6:10), and the Son abolishes all opposition to 
the Father’s will in His mediatorial reign (Matt. 28 : 18; 1 Cor. 
5 : 24-26) through the convicting function of the Spirit (John 
16: 8-11). Or, from the standpoint of the incarnation as a 
new order of life in the world, God in His tripersonal self-reve- 
lation in the first advent becomes the Father of man (1 John 
3 : 2,9) in man’s spiritual generation from the person of the 
Son(Rom. 5 : 14; 1 Cor. 15 : 45) by the operation of the Spirit 
(John 3: 5). 

As now, the distinct agency of the Father, Son and Spirit 
was exercised, not only, respectively, but also s¢multaneously 
(1) in the establishment of the new covenant, (2) at the bap- 
tism of Christ and (3) at Pentecost, and as, moreover, the agency 
of each was necessarily conditioned on His individual con- 
sciousness and will, it is clearly demonstrated, by the instances 
cited, that the members of the Trinity are both ontological and 


moral entities. Plural personality in the Godhead is therefore 
beyond controversy ¢rue personality. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE OBJECT AND METHOD OF CHRISTIAN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION.* 
By Rev. JAMEs A. B. SCHERER, Ph. D. 


In addressing this audience this morning I will use a term 
which includes all: board of trustees, faculty, the students, peo- 
ple of Newberry, and visitors—when I address you as friends of 
Newberry College. That is the bond which unites us all. The 
honorable gentlemen of this board have proved through years 
of trial an unfaltering devotion that is beyond all words of 
praise. The members of the faculty have tasked their noble 
talents in a selt-denying service which mere money can never 
compensate. The students, by a singular gentility of conduct 
and steadfastness of application, have proved their devotion by 
their deeds. The town of Newberry proudly claims “our col- 
lege” as the chief jewel in its encircling crown of hills. Our 
visitors prove their friendship by their presence. But of all our 
friends, behold the leader there. When George Holland 
breathed his uttermost strength into his dying prayer, “God 
bless Newberry College,” it was George Cromer that straight- 
way became the obedient instrument of the divine blessing. At 
the cost of sacrifice which he has ever been too modest to ac- 
knowledge, he quietly laid aside the toga of the jurist for the 
mantle that fell from heaven. And now when once more, with 
impaired strength but ennobled spirit, he enters that career 
which is evermore his debtor for his consenting to adorn it. 
Newberry College will follow him with the fond pride which a 
mother bestows upon her favorite son; while she rejoices that 
he will continue to dwell close by her fostering side, to cheer 
her by his presence, to inspire her younger sons with his own 
high ideals, and to counsel her in every time of need. God 
speed to you, our best friend, tried and true. 


* Inaugural Address, Newberry College, June 8th, 1904. 
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Friends of Newberry College, I propose without further ado 
to discuss with you the question, this morning, Why should the 
college have friends? What is there in the character of such an 
institution as Newberry to deserve the loyal devotion of right- 
thinking men and women? What reason has a college like 
Newberry for continued existence and support in these days of 
the numerous rich universities ? What makes the college worth 
while? And I think we ought to find an answer to such ques- 
tions in a consideration of the end which the college pursues, 
and of the means which it ought to adopt toward that end. Or, 
to state the subject in somewhat different terms, I shall try to 
answer the general question, “Why should the college have 
friends ?” by a discussion of the subject and the method of 
Christian collegiate education. 

Observe that I am speaking of a college as distinct from a 
unjversity. The two spheres are entirely diverse. You cannot 
make a university simply by dubbing a college with that name. 
A university is a collection of technical schools for the purpose 
of producing specialized workmen. The key-word of a univer- 
sity is specialism. But specialism, in order to flourish, must be 
grafted upon a firm and well developed stock. It is the func- 
tion of a college to produce that stock by a careful process of 
general culture. The college does not stand for especial cul- 
ture in one particular direction, but for that precedent general 
culture without which successful specialization cannot be 
achieved. It is not necessary that every educated man should 
be a specialist, but it is necessary that he be broadly cultured, 
and the college is to assist him to this end. 

Let us proceed now to inquire as to what this general cul- 
ture, in its essence, really is. I ask at once, is it not only an- 
other name for a cultivated, well developed manhood? Does 
not culture stand for character, and is not character just another 
way of spelling manhood? Then let me remark at the outset, 
to begin with the physical rudiments, that the first foundation 
of a sound manhood is a sound body. Manhood can exist 
without it, as many suffering heroic lives have proved. But 
the normal plan is surely for the body to be the keen, strong 
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tool of the soul, and the welfare of the average individual is 
vastly enhanced by the possession of physical strength. It is 
one of the primary duties of a college, therefore, to provide 
for the bodily training of its wards. I believe in athletics. I 
do not believe in brutal sport, but as between two evils, if I 
had to choose, I would prefer the rough clown to the effemin- 
ate coward. Far better, let us have neither. Athletics should 
always be held in its rightful place, asa means toanend. The 
sole object of bodily training is to provide a sound body for a 
sound mind, a clean and strong and wholesome temple for the 
soul. 

What is the soul? It is the spirit of which the body is the 
shrine. Hid from all earthly vision, veiled in a seclusion at 
once mysterious and awful, its essence forever an unsolved 
enigma, we nevertheless can know its modes of action, and the 
chief aim of education is to make and keep these modes of 
action strong and free. The soul is known to me as that in- 
visible true self within me which thinks and feels and wills. 
For purposes of convenience we are therefore accustomed to 
divide the indivisible and recognize the three soul-faculties of 
the intellect, the sensibilities, and the will. It is the chief office 
of the Christian College to cultivate harmoniously this three- 
fold spiritual man. It teaches him to know aright in order 
that he may rightly feel, to the end that his righteous will may 
straightway issue in well balanced actions that serve the high- 
est welfare of the world. The true college aims to produce a 
sane and evenly balanced manhood, steady, well-poised, where 
head and heart and will act ina perfect unison of musical ser- 
vice. No other educational truth is so important as that we 
must always be on guard against the over emphasis of any one 
of these three faculties, or the neglect of any one of them, for 
the result in either case is sure to be a discordant culture which 
means a deformed development, an inharmonious character, a 
manhood that falls below its possible maximum of harmoni- 
ous excellence. 

No less a witness than Charles Darwin gives startling testi- 
mony to this all-important fact out of his own experience. In 
his later life he bitterly regretted that his purely scientific 
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training had caused his sensibilities toward music and poetry, 
his higher tastes, as he says, to become “atrophied.” “Up to 
the age of thirty’—I quote from his life and letters—*“poetry 
of many kinds gave me great pleasure, and even as a school- 
boy I took intense delight in Shakespeare, especially in the 
historical plays. I have also said that formerly pictures gave 
me considerable, and music very great delight. But now for 
many years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry. I have 
tried lately to read Shakespeare and found it so intolerably dull 
that it nauseated me. I have also almost lost my taste for 
pictures or music. My mind seems to have become a kind of 
machine for grinding general laws out of large collections of 
facts. The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may 
possibly be injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the 
moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our na- 
ture.” When too late to draw personal profit from the lesson, 
this great specialist in natural law discovered. that he himself 
had violated the great law of spiritual harmony, and paid the 
penalty. It is not that we have no need for scientific special- 
ists. By all means let us have all the specialized scholars we 
can get, for only upon the basis of a rigorous division of labor 
can the race make progress toward the acquirement of truth. 
But as man’s share in the large, full life of the world should be 
so firmly and so permanently secured for him that whether he 
be a preacher or scientist, farmer or college professor, he should 
still be a man “for a’ that,”’ with sensibilities as keen as his in- 
tellect, and sympathies no less profound than his knowledge. 
But there is danger equally great on the side of the cultiva- 
tion of the emotions at the expense of the intellect and will. 
The annals of poetry and music, two noble arts which appeal 
chiefly to the sensibilities for response, are not those annals 
stained on many an otherwise glorious page with the emotional 
excesses of genius? Nor have the musicians and the poets 
alone a monopoly of this fault of emotional excess. Common- 
place men suffer from it constantly. In one man it takes the 
form of a maudlin sentimentality which hinders justice in the 
pursuit and punishment of crime. In another it begets an un- 
governable temper, which degrades him in his own sight and 
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in the esteem of his fellows. Still others become libertines 
and sots. In any case the result is a defective and inhar- 
monious manhood, because the education, the development 
of the man, has lacked even balance and proper proportion, 
full manhood being nothing else than the resonant music of 
the well-attuned soul, with its three-fold chord of intellect, sen- 
sibilities, and will. 

Last, but not least, no man-building can be anywise com- 
plete that ignores or neglects the will. For the will is of the 
very essence of manhood, which implies above everything else 
just strength. Inthe fact of the human will there is a grandly 
majestic suggestion that compels us to think about God, as | 
though in the bestowal of this wonderful power of choice He 
had given to us somewhat of Himself. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can. 


And a great British poet, who chiefly loved to picture the 
quest of pure knights for that sweet spiritual city where dwell 
all truth and purity and beauty, has nobly sung: 


O well for him whose will is strong ; 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong ; 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 

Who seems a promontory of rock, 
That, compass’d round with turbulent sound, 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel-crowned. 


But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 
Or seeming-genial venial fault, 
Recurring and suggesting still ; 
He seems as one whose foot-steps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 
And o’er a weary, sultry land, 
Far beneath a blazing vault, 
Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill 
The City sparkles like a grain of salt. 
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The true Christian college must shun as it were death, be- 
cause it does truly mean miasma for the soul, whatsoever teach- 
ing may impeach in any form “the strength of heaven-de- 
scended Will” —whether it be the blind determinism of a ma- 
terialistic evolution, the insidious fatalism which pervades a cer- 
tain pessimistic school of literature, or the distorted doctrine of 
an abortive creed. These must be supplanted by a wholesome 
inculcation of the godlike doctrine of choice, and the Will 
must be practically trained in the noble discipline of self-con- 
trol, without which character can never begin to be. 

And yet, on the other hand, the will may be overtrained at 
the expense of the head and the heart, at the expense of a mu- 
sical character. The man who is purely practical, and nothing 
more, is not the ideal man for whose building the college should 
labor. I imagine the famous Dr. Fell to have been a type of 
the purely practical man—pilloried forever in those four quaint 
lines, 


I do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 
But this I know, I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 


In these days, however, he is usually a business man, whose 
motto is success, whose world is his petty little trade, and 
whose only god is his will. Hard, unfeeling, dominant, unrea- 
soning, the purely practical man is possibly the greatest menace 
that confronts society today, with his contempt for the intel- 
lectual and the humanities, with his stony determination to 
beat and hammer his way, at whatever cost to others, straight 
to his selfish goal, while the blind world stands by and applauds. 

The fact is, that while you hear men talk of the intellectual 
type of manhood, and the emotional type of manhood, and the 
practical type of manhood, there is only one type of manhood, 
after all, and it is none of these, but it unites them all into one. 
The true man is he whose brain is clear and sane, but not self- 
worshipful ; whose heart can feel true pity, but harden itself 
against sham sentiment; and whose will is at once a noble 
agent for his own control and an engine in the work of the 
world. The true gentleman is one in whom the elements are 
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so mixed that nature can stand up and say, Behold a man; 
and whose true epitaph might be, “He saw life steadily and 
saw it whole.” The true Christian college is a man-builder ; 
therefore should the college have friends. 

But the friends of the college must see to it that the work of 
the school is rightly directed to the actual achievement of this 
most worthy purpose. There must be a right method in order 
to achieve a right result. Large accomplishment posits ade- 
quate equipment. We may idealize without ceasing about 
“ character” and “ manhood” but if our ideals are to be actual- 
ized we must give, we must work. To begin at the beginning, 
again, every college must have a gymnasium, where scientific 
methods may be applied to the development of each individual 
physical organism. Clean open-air sports must be encouraged 
in every legitimate fashion, for alertness of intellect and readi- 
ness of response and discipline of will may be learned on the 
playground as well as in the schoolroom, while the temple be- 
comes more soundly builded for the soul. As to the curriculum, 
this must be at once comprehensive and thorough, and, above 
all else, practical—fitting a man for his place in the world, ac- 
tually achieving its object. As the primary means to this end, 
I think that he must be taught to know himself; the ancient 
proverb of the Greeks, “ Know thyself,” remaining forever the 
logical starting-point of education. Physiology and hygiene 
acquaint him with the marvelous structure and the proper care 
of the ivory temple wherein his spirit makes its home, while a 
sane and simple psychology will teach him the modes of that 
soul’s activity. But he must not only know himself, he must 
know the world in which he lives. If we speak chronologically, 
indeed, this study of the world about him must actually pre- 
cede his study of himself; but I am not attempting the arrange- 
ment of a sequence of studies just now. I am trying to show 
their logical relationship. The natural sciences—I use the 
term very broadly—lead a man to the knowledge of himself in 
relation to the physical universe, and to an understanding of 
those great laws which are of the very essence of wisdom. But 
he must know himself, also in relation to his fellows, he must 
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know himself as a member of the race. History, which is 
the memory of the race, enriches the individual with 
the hardly bought experience of the multitude; while the 
languages not only drill the intellect and widen the field for its 
excursions, but also give a man large hints and clues of an older 
and profounder history than ever has been written down in 
books. Above all—I will say that this should be reckoned as 
the most important single study in every}college course—he 
must know how to use his own mother-tongue with intelligence 
and precision, for language is the instrument of thought, and a 
carpenter cannot work without tools. I promise never to sign 
my name knowingly to the diploma of any man who lacks de- 
cent acquaintance with his mother-tongue. Under the terms 
history and language I have included all fundamental human 
laws and letters, as being the formulated experience and the 
recorded meditations of the race. Thus, passing from the study 
of himself through the study of the world around him, the stu- 
dent should be led also to the portals of that world of truth 
which enspheres this world of fact even as the atmosphere that 
we cannot see, but without which we could not be. Poetry and 
the fine arts and a large if elusive philosophy should lead him 
toward that heavenly atmosphere with which God enwraps our 
spirits, so that in Him it can be truly said that we live and 
move and have our being; while the angel of religion meets us 
from the other side with the naked page of revelation, bringing 
to us the satisfying conclusion of those “ upward soaring trains 
of thought” which reason itself begins, led by its own needs, but 
is not able to bring to a completion. Thus education should 
begin with man and find its end in God. The college should 
provide a man with an outline survey of the universe, from his 


own heart as a centre, to its circumference in the infinitudes of 
God. In other words, it should provide him with a reasonable 
and adequate theory of life in all of its relationships, at the same 
time that it equips him with the weapons wherewith to fight 
lite’s battles and with the power to taste life’s highest joys. I 
do not think that this is fanciful or beyond attainment. I know 
well enough how scant our work must be, and I am sure that 
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it were better not to do a thing at all than not to do it honestly ; 
but I believe that God is One, and that the human mind is one 
with Him and with His universe, and that if you once give a 
youth his vision of the unity of things you have fixed him for- 
ever in a place in God's great plan from which he shall surely 
never fall. And when you have done that, you have attained 
your end. 


But let us come back to earth again. The object of Chris- 
tian collegiate education, I have tried to show, is a unison of 
personal character, and the method of achieving this harmonious 
unity is the proper pursuit of such a course of studies as will 
both teach a man the most useful knowledge and also manifest 
the unity of all things, and thus set the man in tune with the 
Infinite. Everything depends, however, on the way in which 
this course of studies is presented. That is to say, a sound 
curriculum is of great importance, but sound methods of teach- 
ing are of greater importance still. These methods are of 
course to be determined by the object of education, namely, the 
harmonious development of character. 

Socrates was the greatest teacher of the Greeks. His method 
of teaching is well known. He is the founder of that method 
which has gained universal acceptance, whereby the pupil is led 
to discern the truth through being questioned. Step by step, 
each step marked by an interrogation point, this great teacher 
would lead his disciples to the perception of a truth in such a 
way as that when they had reached it they also knew the con- 
nected process by which it had been reached, and so their own 
minds had received an invaluable drill. That is to say, Soc- 
rates rightly perceived that the main object of intellectual edu- 
cation should not be just to fill so many cells with so many 
scraps of knowledge as though the mind were a set of wooden 
pigeon-holes; but he treated the mind as a living, growing or- 
ganism, and acted with the main intent of enabling this mar- 
velous spiritual instrument to work for itself, and thereby to 
become creative. This Socratic theory of teaching is undoubt- 
edly correct; no other is worth consideration. But the actual 
Socratic method may be improved upon. A greater than 
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Socrates came to show us how. The method of the very 
greatest teacher the world has ever seen was not to question 
his disciples so much as to entice his disciples on to question 
him. Any one of his recorded conversations may be studied 
to prove this point, while the parable, which he invented, has 
been aptly described as a veil thrown over the face of the truth, 
that the learner might be tempted to lift it and discover for 
himself the beauty which it half concealed and half revealed. 
The method was amazingly successful. His disciples showed 
a rapidity of development from crass untutored peasantry to a 
finished and eloquent scholarship, after only three years of per- 
sonal training, that bears convincing testimony to the superbly 
effective character of his methods. Froebel has translated these 
methods into modern educational parlance. The intellect must 
be lured to do original work, to the end that it may attain to 
original power. 

But if the key-word of intellectual development is to be in- 
dividualism, then there is the greatest need of balancing the 
result by a gracious cultivation of the sensibilities in the direc- 
tion of brotherhood. The tendency of the purely intellectual 
life is towards a self-indulgent heritage. Only last month the 
thoughtful press was discussing the undoubted tact that the 
attitude of the average college-bred man towards citizenship is 
liable to be that of mere criticism. He gets an intellectual 
training in political science and constitutional law, but unless 
these subjects are sonrehow linked in with his sympathies, he 
becomes merely a supercilious tiresome critic at a time when 
the intelligence of his citizenship is needed in this country as it 
never was before. This same tendency towards intellectual 
reclusiveness is observable in various professional callings. To 
take only one example, the fact that the clergyman must of 
necessity be a studious man has tended in far too many in- 
stances to set him aloof from the everyday world, so that an- 
other question of current discussion is the chasm between the 
Church and labor. It is time for our educators to begin to 
learn that subjects must not only be taught to the intellect in 
such a way as to beget its individual development, but every 
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subject must also be taught as a humanity, it must be linked 
with the student's sensibilities of relationship to a world of 
brotherhood, so that at the last the power of the individual 
shall will to spend itself freely in the service of the community 
at large. This also was a distinctive aim of the Greek teacher : 
non ministrart sed ministrare sums the essence of his unselfish 
creed of service. Originality must be coupled with sympathy, 
and the two shall then unite in leading the will out to obedient 
service, 

For service is obedience to law, and no educational method 
is worth while that does not teach the will its duty of obedi- 
ence to law. Here, indeed, is the very nerve and core of char- 
acter. The will that has not learned obedience to itself, that is 
to say, self-service, or self-control, can never achieve a mastery 
over other wills. And the will that does not bend and bow 
down to Law as a divinity revered and inviolate is quite as use- 
less and as dangerous in the social sphere as those headstrong 
comets that scorn the orderly orbits of law in heavenly spheres 
and plunge through mad havoc to immeasurable ruin. The 
modern world had far larger vision of the infinite sweep and 
power of natural laws than any age has ever had before us. 
These must be taught in such a way as that their unity is made 
plain with moral law, to which they are indeed subordinate and 
subservient, for as the Great Teacher said, it is easier for heaven 
and earth to pass away than for one tittle of the higher law to 
fail. And the higher moral law simply means service to God 
and man. 

This, then, is his teaching concerning teaching, which every 
Christian college ought to follow. The object of our learning 
is to train mind and heart and will into the unity of a perfect 


man, who looks from nature up to nature’s God, loving the 
Lord his God with all his mind and heart and strength, because 
the whole of him has learned what love means, and how to 
love. The method of attainment to this Christian ideal of 
manhood is to quicken the mind to individual power, the heart 
to universal brotherhood, and the will to the obedience of ser- 
vice. For such aims Newberry College stands. That is why 
the college should have friends. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


PROBLEM OF THE RURAL PASTORATE. 
By ADAM Stump, D.D. 


Although the human race was started in a garden, men early 
began to build cities, which quickly became, not only the cen- 
tres, but also the ideals of society. From the time that Cain 
built Enoch, and named it in honor of his son, down to the 
present generation, the metropolis has furnished the fashion- 
plates for the populace and the forms of government for the 
commonwealth, In fact, so far as the influence of type goes, 
the capital usually is the State. 

The same is true of the Church. Though in ancient days it 
was Called out of Ur of the Chaldees, transplanted to the banks 
of the Jordan, and again to the pastures of Goshen; then 
nourished in the wilderness, until it found a home on the 
plains of Canaan, it finally took its seat on the heights of Jebus. 
It destroyed Jericho and built Jerusalem; it forsook the tab- 
ernacle and erected the temple. So Christianity soun left the 
fields, in which Jesus had founded it, and sought a base of op- 
erations in the large emporiums of the world. It was not long 
before such cities as Antioch, Alexandria and Rome gave pace 
and polity to the Ecclesta. From these centres of power and 
influence the gospel spread to the outlying rural districts. Paul 
made a specialty of the towns. In his day there was no coun- 
try charge. At least to such an extent did the great metro- 
politan congregations then rule the Church, and so completely 
did they overshadow such obscure work as may have been done 
among the tillers of the soil, that history has taken no notice 
of it. Only such literature as the Letters of Augustine affords 
us any glimpses of it. But even that Father, following the ex- 
ample of Plato in the latter’s ideal Republic, when he writes of 
the ideal spiritual Kingdom, calls it Zhe City of God. As 
originally no one was considered civil, polite or urbane, unless 
he either lived in a town or aped its manners, so, except in the 
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forests of Germany or the isles of Britain, the first converts of 
any land usually were made in the crowded centres of popula- 
tion, and these became the patterns and set the modes for those 
of the rural districts, or pagani. 

The original pagans only were peasants. The term carried 
with it no moral quality, nor did it signity a spiritual condition. 
They were the last to be reached by the evangel-heralds, be- 
cause they lived out on the veldt. They were agrarians. It 
was no fault of theirs that they were so long neglected. There 
is compensation in the fact that, though the Nazarene con- 
quered the rural districts of Asia Minor last, He held them 
longest, as the case of the Armenians proves to this day. The 
peasantry ever have been conservative. They are always the 
last to surrender independence and religion, as well as often the 
first to rebel against hoary tyrannies and heresies. Christ ob- 
tained the great body of his first disciples, not in the Jewish 
capital, but in the country districts of Galilee of the Gentiles. 
His crucifixion took place ina city; it hardly could have taken 
place elsewhere. His cross did not grow ; it was made. 

The first pastors of Christian churches were called bishops, 
patriarchs, metropolitans, and their dignity and deeds fill the 
pages of Church History. But those tor whom there was no 
room, work, or favor in the towns, were sent as exiles into the 
country and called chorepiscopot. Beyond their title we know 
very little of them. Their works which, judged by the results, 
must have been stupenduous and precious, are not lauded in 
the annals of the evangelization of Europe or any other land. 
They labored in obscurity and have no fame except the success 
of their efforts. They were socially and officially an inferior 
clergy. Perhaps they were not as learned in books, cultured 
in mind or polished in manners as were their city overseers, but 
their usefulness none can doubt. Therefore their piety and 
consecration to the cause of souls must not have been incon- 
siderable. 


We mention these facts concerning ancient environments 
and relations, because they were not far dissimilar from those 
of modern times. History, like nature, in one sense never re- 
peats itself, no two blades of grass and no two events ever be- 
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ing exactly alike, yet, in another sense, she is always repeating 
herself. Two events or conditions, far apart in time, often par- 
allel each other to a surprising degree. Each nation has its 
stone, iron and golden age. Hence various epochs must ap- 
proach each other very closely in likeness. Time moves in 
cycles and, therefore, they must pass the same arc more than 
once in the course of history. This idea will help us in the 
light of the past the better to understand the present problems 
of the rural pastorate. Primitive environments at least will 
serve as a good background for the modern picture. Certainly 
it could not be fairly presented without this historical perspec- 
tive. 

To begin at the beginning, outside of the probable accident 
of his birth and home-rearing, the country pastor gets no 
special training for his mission in the world. The Seminary 
gives him no particular attention; not a full look, but only a 
side glance. In this respect he is the most neglected of all our 
specialists. True, when he begins his studies for his life-work, 
he may not know that Providence has reserved him for the ru- 
ral district; but certainly he will find only the most general 
provision made for such a possibility. The whole tendency 
and type of his training will be cityward. His homiletics will 
teach him how to preach metropolitan sermons. His practical 
theology will show him how to deal with a city congregation. 
His classical culture will prepare him for a constituency of taste 
and intelligence. In everything he learns to equip himself as 
a pastor and preacher, the urban church is held up as the ideal. 
All the examples of pulpit oratory and all the pastoral models 
are found among the lights of the metropolis. The few excep- 
tions only emphasize the prevailing rule. Even when there are 
held up for emulation such ministers, who once served in the 
backwoods, it will not be their rural apprenticeship, but their 
municipal career, that will be punctuated. As a consequence, 
but few theologues would be willing to confess that they are not 
fitted for a city pastorate. On the contrary, when perforce any 
of them are called to the country, their partial friends protest 
and they themselves feel that they are not suited to so humble 
asphere. This misfit is too frequent to be denied. The ideal 
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of the school and the hard-pan reality of the country charge 
are far apart. Were it not for the happy fact that most of our 
rural pastors are to the manner born, many of our churches 
would be vacant much of the time for want of proper men to 
fill them. But the nursery of prophets might give something 
special for a special work, as is done in all other cases, and not 
altogether depend upon the accidents of birth, native environ- 
ment or boyhood habitat for suitable servants. 

The lawyer’s training will answer for all conditions. The 
doctor’s art is equally practical in all kinds of homes, or can be 
transferred from the hospital to any class of patients. A busi- 
ness course will prepare its pupils for the marts of the world. 
Other professional men are immediately at ease anywhere. But 
no one can justly claim that a minister will meet a similar 
status, whether he enters a quiet agrigultural parish or a busy 
commercial or manufacturing municipality. In the one life is 
simple, in the other complicated; in the first demotic, in the 
other differentiated into castes; in the former, natural, in the 
latter, artificial. And no one can so little afford to be ill-suited 
to his circumstances as a pastor. 

As an objection to this argument, it may be answered that a 
fully-orbed man has the power of adaptation to new circum- 
stances. This is true, but we are not all as fully-orbed by na- 
ture as we might be. Some of us lack this native tact. Con- 
sequently a little technical training for the rural pastorate would 
help to solve its problems and leave less to expeiiment. Too 
often “the little brown church in the vale” is made only a way- 
station to stop a short while, before going further and higher. 
The young chorepiscopos desires to graduate as a metropolitan. 
This is but the natural result of the teaching which he has re- 
ceived. This is the direction in which his ambition has been 
directed. Asa result his people are likely to receive only a 
half-hearted service. We speak of an unmistakable tendency. 
We will not insist that all yield to the temptation, or that every 
one must remain where he begins. Promotion to the greater 
centres of usefulness is allowable. But moving from the violet- 
scented fields of the country to the smoky, dusty thoroughfares 
of the city is not always that. 
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Though it is a temporary, limited and a passing condition, 
the German language still is required in some of our congrega- 
tions. This will be the case in the country long after the city 
shall not anymore show a vestige of it. On the western plains 
the use of English and German, as well also*the Scandanavian 
tongues, among the same people, though this bi-lingual condi- 
tion will not last as long there as it has continued in the East, 
will be necessary yet for some time to come. The Scandina- 
vians soon part with their mother tongue. But during the pro- 
cess of Anglicization among the Germans, the number of such 
congregations is apt for a while to multiply. In eastern re- 
gions some of these still exist and the transition period will 
last for at least another generation. Yet the training of our 
German preachers has, in some respects, been meagre and 
faulty. Against the usual classical German course of our col- 
leges nothing could justly be said. Its quality is good. The 
manner, however, in which it often is taught is open to criti- 
cism. But the Seminary curriculum in some instances has been 
wide of the mark. Instead of leaving alone the collegiate-clas- 
sical course as a good foundation and extensively reading and 
practising conversational and devotional, as well as homiletical 
German, Schiller and Gcethe’s stately sentences continued to 
form the text. This method is simply vicious, when we con- 
sider the object of a Seminary course. As a result even many 
of our Pennsylvania German young men, during a seven years’ 
training, never get far enough to carry on a common conversa- 
tion at table or to offer a simple prayer for an aged mother in 
Isrzl, to whom German is the language of heaven. In this 
respect the professional chair has much, if not all, to account 
for. Only those who are in this bi-lingual work realize the im- 
portance of it. Many failures in it are attributable to lack of 
training in the German tongue, where two languages still are 
necessary, and where consequently failure in one means only 
poor success in the other. We know how easily the remark, 
that the sooner we use English alone the better, will come to 
the lips of a one-eyed progressive, but we must deal, not with 
theories, but with facts. Our congregations are very lenient 
toward the young German neophytes, but they have a right to 
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demand that our educational system should not altogether ne- 
glect them. Let Arndt and Gerok take Gcethe and Schiller’s 
place in the Seminary, and we shall see better results. 

One of the most serious matters in the country charge is the 
migration of our populations tothe city. This subject demands 
attention. Though Pennsylvania, in spite of her other gigantic 
interests, is a great agricultural state, already more than 
one-half of her people (57 per cent.) are living in her incor- 
porated boroughs, towns and cities. (Bull. 12th Cen., 
No. 70, 1891). In Massachusetts the percentage is 59.9. 
Throughout New England many farms have been altogether 
Geserted and its agrarian districts are threatened with 
depletion. Happily the void is to some extent being filled 
by Scandinavian Lutherans. Thus the twentieth century is 
witnessing the building of the Wiirtburg upon Plymouth Rock. 
In the great West, the intelligent second and third generation 
of our foreign people (with less than 2 per cent. of illiteracy 
‘among them) are crowding into the cities of the plains. The 
United States at this rate will soon present a census similar to 
that of England, where only 23 per cent. of the population re- 
mains in the storied downs. In his first message President 
Roosevelt said, “The growth of cities has gone on beyond com- 
parison faster than the growth of the country.” 

The cause of this exodus is seen in the following statement. 
In 1850 the value of agricultural products exceeded that of 
manufactured articles by about one-third of a billion dollars. 
In 1900 the case was reversed and the latter exceeded the for- 
mer by over eight billions. As these fabrics are produced in 
cities, towns or villages, where all shops and mills are located, 
we know the reason why our young people are flocking thither. 
Besides, for ten years the farm has furnished a poor investment. 
It is surprising to note on the one hand the wide disparity be- 
tween the present marvelous industrial activity and our enor- 
mous export trade, and, on the other, the low price of wheat. 
The only sources of relief in many parts of our nation are the 
truck-patch and the hennery. The cost of labor, machinery, 
fertilizers and supplementary feed-stuffs sometimes is more than 
the other products are worth. On the prairies, which need no 
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manure, and where agricultural implements of all kinds can be 
used to better advantage, though on this account a bushel of 
grain can be produced at less cost, conditions, nevertheless, es- 
pecially in drouth years, are usually very little better and often 
worse. Low prices of grain overbalance all superior favorable- 
ness. Almost all through our country a mill-girl in the city 
frequently can make higher wages in one week than a farmer 
could afford to pay her. as a house-maid for a month’s work. 
In the case of men-servants almost a similar state of things pre- 
vails. The shops and domestic employers in the city have set 
a premium upon hired help in the country which the small 
profits of the farm cannot meet. Such is the economic phase 
of our subject. Hence it is yearly becoming more difficult to 
harvest the crops. Without the self-binder it would be utterly 
impossible to garner the wheat. 

But, besides the inadequate pecuniary reward, there are other - 
reasons for this rural emigration. The work on the farm, while 
not always hard, is a continuous tread-mill from candle-light to 
candle-light, and from Monday’s dawn to Saturday’s gloaming, 
but without poetry or romance. There is little rest, and no 
leisure. Recreations are few indeed. As our young people 
become better educated they grow weary of drudgery, espe- 
cially when they discover, as in these days of easy intercom- 
munication they soon do, that their city cousins have greater 
opportunities and pleasures in life. The classics have found 
devotees in the lanes and briar-patches of the hills and valleys. 
The school-house is the alchemic power which is unifying our 
various civic elements into a commonwealth of trained intel- 
lects. The spread of education finally shall mean universal cul- 
ture, and this will mean universal discontent with the present 
condition of the average rural home. Its often far too sordid 
sphere will become more and more irksome. Hence the na- 
tural musician, painter, sculptor, lawyer, physician, chemist, 
book-worm, mechanic, pedagogue, silk-spinner, milliner, social 
aspirant, merchant, lover of leisure—all more and more hie 
them toward the great vortex of city life. Here is a fact which 
is a constant source of concern to the country pastor. As fast 
as he increases his congregation at one end it diminishes at 
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the other. He fills the hopper, only to see the grist falling 
into the bins of the city churches. And whom does he lose 
by this process? The intelligent, the capable, the liberal, the 
influential, the gifted, especially those who have executive abil- 
ity, his superintendents, his teachers, his singers, his young 
people. Not that no good members remain, but it simply is 
the truth, that both on account of quantity and quality, the re- 
movals from many rural congregations, financially, socially and 
efficiently, have been all but disastrous. Under such circum- 
stances it is well if the membership remains even at equilib- 
rium. But some of our churches have been so crippled that 
they are usually only half-filled with people. Some large gal- 
leries, which once were occupied by human auditors, now serve 
only as a roost for bats. At best there is but little growth, and 
this is discouraging. Nor is a remedy in sight. The tide can 
not be stayed. The human flood likely will flow on and con- 
tinue to glut the teeming centres of population. The resulting 
loss to the rural church can to some extent be modified, if the 
departing members retain their relation to the old altar by 
sometimes returning to it and continuing to support it. The 
affection of many does cling to the native ecclesiastical home like 
the ivy on its walls. But such loyal souls are apt to be considered 
derelicts by the zealous men who are quick to try to sweep 
them into the churches of the new home. However, it must 
be confessed that no effort should be made to retain the child- 
ren. ‘The sooner they are gathered into Sunday-schools of the 
city with a view to active membership the better. But if once 
the idea that all the parishioners, when leaving their ancestral 
seats, should take their dismissals with them, becomes practi- 
cal, many a cross-road chapel shall soon have only mice and 
owls as adherents. Unless the rural constituency is allowed to 
honeycomb and dovetail all the surrounding pastorates, there 
is but little prospect for its continuance, and certainly none for 
its enlargement. Some might ask, what difference it would 
make whether the same people keep up an organization in the 
country or compose one elsewhere. Much, every way. The 
great towns and cities never can be fully evangelized, unless 
the new blood which they receive from the woods and fields 
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flows into them from the arteries of the Church. None of their 
congregations will grow fast enough without the increment 
which they annually receive from the country. The urban 
flock is dependent upon the rustic, not vice versa. In this line 
may be found a solution for the salvation of the cities. 

We could name a denomination which for a long time had 
only one small church in the county-seat. But throughout the 
country districts, wherever three houses stood together, its con- 
venticle became the fourth. Sometimes it stood in a lonely 
spot by the wayside. This proved to be a wise policy. These 
all were small hives, whose swarms fed the larger one at the 
county-seat until it became great enough to spread over the 
whole place. This lesson should not be forgotten in the work 
of home missions. First occupy the plains, where the Luth- 
eran immigrant lives and we shall be sure of a foothold in the 
centres whither his children will drift. This method would 
soon create for us a nucleus in every village in the United 
States. In ancient times the faith percolated from the metro- 
polis downward tothe rural regions. In modern times this pro- 
cess to some extent must be reversed. Not only our alleys, 
but often our boulevards, so reek with vice and wickedness, that 
the Rose of Sharon cannot flourish there. Unless it is nur- 
tured in the still purer atmosphere and sweeter sunshine of the 
quiet hills and green fields of the country, our nation finally 
will be destroyed by the appalling municipal rottenness which 
is more and more coming tothe surface. But if the farm is to 
save the city, it must itself be kept in a state of salvation by 
its homely rural temple. Therefore destroy it not, but foster it 
as the hope of the nation. 

How to get a better system of operation in all lines of church 
work is another problem in the country charge. The secret of 
the city congregation’s undoubted greater efficiency lies in its 
fine machinery. Its great virtue is the fact that most of its re- 
sources and talents are employed. Everybody is at work or 
knows where he can be. In the rural church there are mines 
of talent which, for want of proper system, never are devel- 
oped. There Christianity either is not on wheels at all, or on 
weak ones. Evidently there is need of more organization. Per- 
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haps if the surplus of the city could be transferred to the coun- 
try, a golden mean might be struck. All forms of labor and 
business are organized and every day becoming more so. But 
the agricultural interests are in a state of chaos. The farmer 
has no “union,” no “trust” and no tariff to protect him. He 
stands solitary. Hence others speculate upon his products and 
control his prices. So it is inthe rural parish. Many latent 
forces could be Crawn out, and those that are already enlisted 
could be made more efficient, by a better organization. But 
there are many drawbacks. A scattered constituency, in many 
places abominable roads, much inclement weather, want of ex- 
ecutive experience, and hence a too great dependence upon the 
pastor for initiative and leadership, frequently deficiency in 
English, timicity, old-fogyism, an already overworked minister, 
want of proper interest and intelligence in church-work, also 
a low consciousness of its need—all these and many more 
things are hindrances to a better mustering of our rank and 
file. It is difficult even to keep a Sunday-school alive the 
whole year round. The prayer-meeting is more apt to be kept 
weakly than weekly. Young people’s societies are likely to be 
spasmodic and uncertain. The benevolent offerings, as well as 
moneys for local expenses and salary, usually are gathered ina 
crude and unsystematic manner. The singing, for want of 
steady practice, remains primitive, and the mode of worship 
bald. The number of services in the towns in many instances 
is altogether too great ; but in the country in many places en- 
tirely too small; and all these evils may be aggravated for all 
the parties in a union church. Except at the communion, a 
country pastor scarcely ever sees more than one-third of his 
people at an ordinary service. 

There is one unfailing source of mortification to the country 
pastor, and that is the apportionment. The major part of our 
synodical deficits is caused. by the arrearages of the rural con- 
gregations. Compared with the country pastor’s exertions, his 
city confrere may sit still while the gifts of his people are fall- 
ing into his bosom as ripe fruit from a tree that needs but lit- 
tle shaking. On the other hand, because of cruder means and 
scattered forces, the rural plodder may make herculean efforts, 
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only to be rewarded with chagrin, when the treasurer reads 
his report at synod and the annual conscience-prodder hurls 
his lance at the delinquents. 

All cowardly subterfuge must here be discarded. Some who 
do make up the apportionment would not do so, at least they 
would not so far exceed it, if they would report all their legal 
members. But they have two lists, one of communicants, an- 
other of members who do not commune. Of these two lists, 
the latter in some cases is very large. But these adherents, 
who virtually are members in more than a mere honorary sense, 
are not reported. The custom of retaining non-communing 
members on the roll is vicious and tends toward confusion. But 
when they are on the roll, they should be reported. The prac- 
tice (which is not confined to the country) of being officially 
silent about the inactive ones, for the purpose of preventing a 
disparity between the legitimate membership and the appor- 
tionment, is not honest in itself, nor is it honorable toward the 
general body on whom a common burden rests. 

The fer capita plan is the easiest one to put on paper ; hence 
our committees’ employ it. But in its application, there is the 
rub. As a principle it lacks justice and as a business method 
it is chimerical. Its best friends do not expect it to be carried 
out. No doubt the aggregate sums asked for are the mini- 
mum of what our work requires and of what our people ought 
to give, but it is in allotting and collecting the individual's share 
that the plan fails. It does not work as smoothly as the ma- 
chinery of political assessment is said todo. Yet it must be 
confessed that we know of no better system that could safely be 
used, that is, with less friction. Any other plan, such as the 
ratio between current expenses and pastor's salary, or the ratio 
between all the local expenses and the average benevolence of 
normal years in the congregation's history, or the degree of its 
intelligence and financial ability, or the corporations’ pian of 
shares, would meet with strenuous objections. The Church 
would have as much trouble as the State has to graduate in- 
comes, while the scale of education and liberality would be a 
still moze tenuous element with which to deal. I[.et then the 
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present system remain as a modus vivendi et operandi, only \et 
it not be used by the strong as a lash of tyranny against the 
weak. We are not under law, but under grace. 

The farmer, considering his investment and the magnitude cf 
his business, handles very little money. Nowadays his sales 
and his expenses often do not balance. The day farm-hand, in 
some communities, is still worse off, hardly being able to earn 
one hundred dollars a year in cash. The artisan has a greater 
bank account. Some hod-carriers and excavators in the city 
handle more money than many tenant farmers do. That brings 
us to another point. It is this: in many neighborhoods the 
proprietary farmers are fast moving away from their lands, and 
leaving them in the care of hired overseers, or tenants who go 
shares. In this respect a silent economic and social revolution 
is going on in many agricultural communities. All our rural 
congregations are poorer than they once were. But it also 
must be confessed that men everywhere part slowly with their 
gold and silver, except for pleasures, debts and the necessaries 
of life. In this regard the farmer is not different trom his kind. 

On Oct. 7, 1824, the Rev. John Summerfield, of England, 
wrote from Lancaster, Pa., whither he had gone on a collecting 
tour, “We have been among Germans, and you know what a 
difficult task it is to coax money from them; it comes like 
drops of blood from their fingers’ ends.” (Holland’s Memoir, 
p. 240). The italics are the eloquent preacher's own. There 
has, no doubt, been some improvement since that day. Never- 
theless there still is too much parsimony. Too frequently the 
purse is the last thing to be laid on the altar of the Lord. 

Undoubtedly a better method of gathering funds, such as 
the envelope system, would remove some of this illiberality. 
Education should overcome more of it. The grace of giving 
should take firmer root. Nevertheless the economic conditions 
are too important to be ignored. Dr. Muhlenberg already over 
one hundred years ago made allowance for this fact, showing 
that, except during the Civil War, economic conditions on the 
farm have not since changed much. He says: “ Although 
most of the inhabitants raise so much that they and theirs need 
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suffer no want in what they eat and drink, yet they can not 
readily convert provisions into money, especially when they 
are far from the city.” (Halle Reports, vol. 1, p. 259.) 

It may be taken for granted that all of our purely Lutheran 
churches in the country districts are well placed in convenient 
charges. This is not by any means the case with our union 
churches, which have existed for nearly two hundred years in 
some parts of our land, but especially in Pennsylvania. In 
most of these the Lutherans are joint-owners with the German 
Reformed and others of a communal house of worship. The 
rise of these copartnerships had very plausable reasons. Prac- 
tically, since the sister denomination was not strenuously either 
Calvinistic or Zwinglian, the Lutherans could easily affiliate 
with its members. The four principal bonds that united them 
in almost every community were poverty, the German language, 
similarity in worship and faith and self-defense against the dis- 
integrating influence of certain rising and competing denomi- 
nations. All these causes do not any longer exist, but in many 
neighborhoods the ancient union tenaciously continues. Both 
the German Reformed and the Lutheran Synods have advised 
divorce, but the parties to the marriage have been very slow 
to institute proceedings. They have become so interrelated 
that the very idea of parting in peace causes a wrench to the 
heart. But some of them have been separated by shameful 
strife. At present there is such a strong mutual sentiment 
against union churches, strengthened by the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania courts refuse charter to such joint-corporations, that 
likely very few new ones will be built in the future. But the 
older ones can not be properly placed, nor can old charges be 
re-adjusted, until these unions have been dissolved. It is quite 
easy for an idealistic revolutionist to sit in his study and by 
means of a finely-drawn map, on paper to redistrict all our rural 
charges. But the autonomy of the congregations soon dispels 
such dreams. Even synods finally discover that the effort to 
force congregations into unsought combinations is a case of 
ultra vires. While theoretically our ecclesiastical polity is a 
presbyterio congregational system, practically it is only congre- 


gational, our church courts being only advisory bodies. How- 
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ever, there would not be much trouble to hasten a better ar- 
rangement of our country charges, if once a general dissolution 
of these unions had taken place. One of the chief reasons for 
this is the fact that these churches mutually support each other, 
making it inconvenient for the Lutheran side to increase its 
contributions to a new and weaker charge. Again, one reason 
for re-adjustment is more frequent services, but on account of the 
vested right of each of the parties in the union to half the time, 
the Lutherans could claim only twenty-six out of fifty-two Sun- 
days, and wvice versa. As far as benevolence is concerned, the 
fact that these charters demand that all the communion offerings 
must be applied to the local expenses of the church, makes all 
improvement in this line next to impossible. But honesty de- 
mands that it be confessed that this handicap pertains equally 
to both parties. The German Reformed, against whom the 
writer has no feeling whatever and with whom he has no quarrel 
in the matter, are better off when they are independent of us. The 
work and economy of their denomination could better be carried 
on in their own separate churches. It would pay our synods 
to offer a premium of several thousand dollars to each union 
congregation, to induce it to separate in peace from its ecclesi- 
astical partner in the firm. This would be a good investment 
which would return compound interest, and insure, more cer- 
tainly than the old compact did, amicable relations with the 
sister denomination. 

One reason why some recent efforts to redistrict charges 
failed was because their promoters forgot the lesson of history, 
which is that no rural and urban congregations ever constitu- 
ted one charge permanently. Without a single exception, it 
will be found, that as soon as the city church becomes capable 
of self-sustentation, it shakes off its rustic comrade as an incu- 
bus. Nothing else could be expected. Since this has always 
happened, it 1s folly at this late day to make such ropes of sand. 
Hence our country congregations will not again submit to any 
combinations except among themselves. They believe that a 


charge, as well as any other organism, should be composed of 
homogeneous parts, But all reformations must develop from 
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within. Extraneous forces destroy more than they cure. 
Strangers cannot arrange our house for us. We are not ready 
for synodical bishops who would lord it over God's heritage. 

But while it is granted that a better parochial adjustment is 
in many cases desirable, resulting if possible in each congrega- 
tion having its own pastor, nevertheless some of the reasons 
that are sometimes advanced in favor of it are arguments of 
straw. We hear it said, for instance, that more services would 
produce greater spirituality. This is rather a sinister implica- 
tion and is to be resented. Spirituality is a very imponderable 
quality. What thermometer will register it for us? May not 
many services cloy as well as feed the religious nature? May 
not a few sermons, well digested, be of more value to the soul 
than so many when there is no time to ruminate over them ? 
Where, then, is the proof that city Christians get ready for 
heaven more quickly than rural ones do? The fact is, both 
are too slow in the process of sanctification. 

Sometimes it is also said that it were well to destroy 
the church in the fields and build up one in every village, so 
that all might have the gospel. But no souls are perishing for 
want of gospel privileges in any of our rural villages. Most of 
them get more pastoral attention than many city members do, 
while the unchurched are not as much neglected. 

The zeal for changes would lead some men to the Jesuits’ 
plea that the end justifies the means, but all good objects must 
be attained by right methods, else all will be in vain, ¢. g., old 
men need not be sacrificed for new ones, nor old churches de- 
stroyed to form new charges. No lasting progress can take 
place, except by growth. The metamorphosis of the oak must 
be that of the Church. Then changes will be advancement. 
To this end nothing is so much needed as the constant out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. The kingdom of God dare not be 
allowed to chrystallize like stones do. It is a living organism 
and must be kept in motion, not by man’s power and wisdom 
from the outside, but by the dynamic operation of the Spirit 
from within. For this we must look; for this we must pray ; 
to this we must yield. It is not the sun's fault, but the cav- 
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ern’s, that it has no light and warmth. So it is to be feared 
that our congregations are inclined to shut out the only force 
which can properly decide its morphology. Be its form what 
it may, if only its content is from above, all will be well; it 
will then attain its high purpose. . 

There are some disadvantages in country work which always 
will be distasteful to a pastor. These, future re-adjustments 
may modify ; remove them entirely, they will not. The rural 
pastor must travel about like a physician or agent. The time 
he kills in his buggy, as far as his books are concerned, is enor- 
mous in quantity. There is some compensation in the exhila- 
ting ozone he takes in his long rides through the open air. But 
he also is frequently exposed to the penetrating, lung-chilling 
blizzard and the miasma of a cellar damp atmosphere. The 
automobile may prove a time-saver to our generation, but the 
snow-drifts and swollen streams, muddy roads and biting winds 
will not so easily be overcome by science. The country pastor 
is apt to be far away from the aerve-centres of human move- 
ments, intelligence and civilization. His tastes, in consequence, 
must suffer much self-denial. The more cultured, the more 
lonely he will be. The compensation for this will ever be, if 
he is a lover of nature, that the flowers of the roadside and the 
sympathetic arcana of the woods will prove a sweet companion- 
ship. The simple, hearty, and unconventional life of human 
nature in the fields also is not without its cheer and consola- 
tion. Asa rule,though his people may be rather inexpressive, 
very few men are more highly appreciated for their good work, 
than the rural vicar is. Hence, though, as said before, the ten- 
dency among many young ministers is, not only to drift, but 
even to hasten toward the city; many never spend all, or the 
greater part, of their lives in the country pulpit. Certainly 
there the dead-line is not so early noticed. But it must be con- 
fessed that this is not so much the case now as it was in the 
times of eur fathers. 

Some, if not all, the vices and crimes in the world at times 


reach the country or even spring up sporadically there. In 
some places epidemics of immorality are not unknown. We 
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can not claim, as we may seem to have done, that fer se the 
country is holy and the towns sinful. Rustics have no monop- 
oly of virtue. Perhaps, without pessimism, we may grant that 
certain forms of vice are increasing faster than the population. 
The world has been worse and certainly could again be worse 
than it now is; nevertheless the chief difference between an- 
cient depravity and modern depravity is that the latter is only 
more refined. It is more beautifully veneered. Without doubt 
many symptoms at the end of the nineteenth century, such as 
the Boer War and the Coal Strike, proved that we were at least, 
just then, receding with an eddy of moral degeneration. We 
still hope that the ground-swell of the racial ocean is in the 
right direction. However, when once Antichrist will marshal 
his forces, if he indeed has not already done so, he will set up 
his throne in a city, perhaps in every city. 

There is no doubt but that all in all the life of the woods 
and meadows is more favorable to virtue. It, at least, has been 
so. Dr. Muhlenberg, who, when he first came to this land, in 
1742, of choice, took charge of rural congregations and died in 
their service, and whose writings furnish the best of pastoral 
theologies, took note of this virtue-fostering environment. He 
says, “ This is especially noticeable in the country, that we fre- 
quently observe very special and welcome signs of grace (in the 
children) when the parents have anything good in them and give 
evidence of it, and also take care of their young ingrafted 
branches, and water them with the word of God. An outward 
help thereto is, that people do not live so near together, as in 
towns and villages, and the children are not so early enticed by 
wicked examples, if they are not neglected.” (Halle Reports, 
p. 299). 

In the rural districts there are but few lodge-rooms, clubs, 
dancing-halls, rinks, or saloons, to distract the mind and 
tempt the soul. The church is the great social centre of the 


community. The relations of men and women are sanctified 
thereby. From the cradle to the grave the sanctuary is the 
greatest institution with which the life-long peasant comes in 
contact. He is almost born at her altar and is buried in her 
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God's Acre. Hence the Church has more influence in the 
country than in the town. There she has fewer enemies with 
whom to contend. The street-car and the nefarious Sunday 
sheet do not disturb her devotions. Men spend their evenings 
at home, because there is no loafing rendezvous. Women are 
salutarily domestic, because there are no society allurements. 
The children grow up in an atmosphere of reverence. But how 
long will this bucolic state last? Perhaps after the magic spi- 
der, electricity, shall have spun the entire landscape with iron 
rails and copper wires, we shall have another story. The sew- 
age of the metropolis may yet pour its poisonous slime into 
the idyllic lanes of the cottagers. But as yet the storied coun- 
try lads still become the presidents of the nation and the min- 
isters of the gospel, and furnish over fifty per cent. of the suc- 
cessful business men of the world. Therefore the limpid rills 
of Drumtochy must be kept sweet. There the greatest num- 
ber of our church members are reared and surely this is much. 

The writer has tried to state the case fairly. Having had a 
sufficient experience, both in urban and rural pastoral service, 
he has aimed to treat both phases of our church-life justly. 
Yet he is deeply conscious of the fact that his generalities will 
not apply to every locality, and, hence, that his statements will 
not meet the approbation of every reader. As to the mere 
methods and accidents of a subject one may easily be too cate- 
gorical. Natural or empirical bias may easily lead astray from 
the full truth. For instance, there is at this time a common 
cry that all city churches are over-organized. Yet in but few 
of them do one-tenth of the members attend the week-day 
prayermeeting, and in still fewer do one-fifth of them actively 
belong to any society in the congregation. So some of the 
antithesis of this paper may require a little modification, but 
in the main it is true. 


But, with malice toward none and charity for all, enough has 
been said to encourage the weary toilers in the obscure corners 
of the field and to induce those who are on the more conspic- 
uous heights to grant them an occasional word of recognition 
and appreciation for their work's sake. Let neither forget that 
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they are brothers, and that the Lord has need of all in the com- 
mon work of saving the world, 

By some of our ecclesiastical financiers the rural parish is 
disparaged, because of its meager money contributions. But 
other gains should also be considered. There are higher things 
than gold. For instance during 1903, in the York Co. W. Pa. 
Conference, composed of sixteen rural and fourteen city and 
town charges, out of 629 infant baptisms, the country districts 
furnished 360, of which the writer alone is credited with 126. 
The entire Adams Co. Conf. of the same synod, composed of 
eighteen charges, baptized only 311, and the whole Cumber- 
land Co. Conf. only 191. During the same time the rural 
churches of the York Co. Conf., out of 701 confirmations, fur- 
nished 480, against 221 from the city and towns. Add to 
these figures the dismissals from the country to the city (seldom 
the contrary), these losses, in the writer's case alone amount- 
ing to about 600 in fourteen years, and it will appear that the 
church cannot afford to neglect this source of supply. 

The following appreciative editorial in a late number of the 
Lutheran World is as rare as it is just: 

“THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 

“A very important department of the work of the church in 
the older States is the maintenance of the historic, but, sad to 
say, rapidly weakening country church. These churches are 
not directly the factor in the religious life of the nation and 
church they were 50 or 75 years ago. The drift of population 
from the farms to the cities and large towns has reduced many 
of these noble old congregations below the level of self-support. 
Yet, weakened as they are, they are almost the only source 
from which the ranks of the ministry are recruited. Let these 
old churches die out and our boards will plead in vain for home 
and foreign missionaries, for teachers and physicians to go 
abroad among the heathen, or into the destitute and darkened 
corners of the home land with the Gospel of light and healing. 
The success of these churches cannot be measured by the 
number of accessions to their membership, or the amount of 
their contributions to benevolence. If we are to understand 
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what their welfare means to the Church at large, we must take 
into account the character they are producing both to feed and 
enrich the life of the city, and to bear the sacrifice and burden 
ot the Gospel ministry.” 

The present article has not been written in any querulous or 
censorious spirit, but with a desire to present a phase of our 
work to which periodicals have given but scant attention. The 
trolley lines and free rural delivery routes may modify the sharp 
lines of demarkation between city and country, but the church 
of wisdom and enterprise will not neglect any corner of the 
vineyard nor ignore its remotest worker. “So then neither is 
he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth ; but God 
that giveth the increase. Now he that planteth and he that 
watereth are one.” —2 Cor. 3: 7-8. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE OVERTHROW OF ANCIENT PAGANISM * 


BY REV. J. S. BRAREN. 


The two periods of church history to which the student must 
give the most particular attention are at the same time the most 
fascinating. The more thoroughly he investigates the inner 
history of these periods, the post-apostolic and the post: refor- 
mation Church, the more will he be charmed by the titanic 
strength and extraordinary vitality of the Christian Church. 
The rapidity with which the Christian doctrine spread in those 
times, in the face of a thousand difficulties, and in spite of vio- 
lent persecutions, is marvelous. Engaged in such profitable 
study we cannot but glorify the Lord of the Church who in 
deepest humiliation boldly declared: The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against my Church. Not losing sight of the divine ele- 
ment which unmistakably entered into the generation and prop- 


*A synopsis of a recent publication by the eminent church historian, 
A. Harnack: Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten. Weipzig, 1902. 
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agation of the Church of Christ, thoughtful minds will analyze 
the various elements that contributed to the rearing of such an 
indestructible fabric. 

The first factor that must be taken into consideration is Ju- 
daism. The synagogues in the d:agzopa’ have not only been 
the fontes persecutionum, as Tertullian maintains, but they were 
at the same time among the most important antecedents for 
the formation and development of Christian congregations in 
the Roman Empire. The network of synagogues represents 
the centre and radi of the sphere of early Christian influence. 
The seed of the new religion, strewn as it was in the name of 
Abraham and Moses, found the soil already prepared in most 
places. Shurer in his history of the Jewish people shows, as 
might also be gathered from Philo, Josephus, and the Book of 


Acts, that Jews were scattered over all the Mediterranean prov- 


inces of the Roman Empire; that they were found in compact 
numbers all over Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Media, Egypt, 
and from Africa Proconsularis to Mauretania. They were nu- 
merous and powerful in Spain, in Southern Gaul, and also in 
Rome and South Italy. What led to the dispersion of the 
Jewish nation is generally known. That the Jewish religion, 
cut away from temple, priesthood, and altar, and embraced by 
Greek philosophy and pagan syncretism, became largely mod- 
ified, cannot be gainsaid. Strange to say, this religion which 
erected such formidable barriers against all other creeds was at 
those times busily engaged in the expansion of its doctrines. 
It was a matter of pride with the Jew to possess something 
worth conferring upon the world, something of vital interest to 
all humanity. Forthwith he endeavored to establish his sturdy 
monotheism, and on this faith in the One God to ground the 
adherence to his moral law. The reasonableness of these pos- 
tulates must have appealed particularly to the learned. The 
Jewish religion extolled to the plane of a high-minded philos- 
ophy by Philo, Josephus and others, cannot but have been of 
great attraction to the thinking mind. In the New Testament 
we frequently meet with proselytes, gofov yevoi, o& fo pevor, 
Greeks and Romans who worshipped with the Jews, and with them 
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were edified by the reading of “the oldest book of the world,” 
and followed its mandates more or less. Besides the compact 
organization of Jewish congregations in the d:aszopa' together 
with the much coveted civic equality bestowed upon it, made 
the adherence to this rcligio fictta highly advantageous. 
Another element which made possible the rapid expansion 
of Christianity was the Hellenizing of the Orient, and even 
partly of the Occident, which, beginning with the days of Alex- 
ander, continued into the fifth century of our era. The upshot 
of this situation was a relative uniformity in language and 
thought. And since the new religion almost immediately be- 
came allied to the Greek language and spirit, it could avail itself 
to a considerable extent of the advantages herein offered. 
Neither dare we omit another conspicuous element of success, 
namely, the political unity of the people that were held in sway 
by the powerful, but peaceable sceptre of the Roman world- 
monarchy, and a moderate security of social life, hereby super- 
induced. Under such an order of things commerce flourished ; 
highways both on land and sea brought together a vast popu- 
lace; the races were mixed ; ideas were exchanged. Thus the 
Church found its way paved; and all these means were at her 
disposal. The fact of the ordis Romanus on the one hand and 
a ubiquitous philosophy on the other, in the course of time in- 
augurated and accelerated the theoretic and practical construc- 
tion of the essential unity of the human race, and of concomi- 
tant human rights and duties. These were soon to be formulated 
in an enlightened system of legislation, the jus Romanum, which 
in its most important features needed not to be denied, but to 
be rather maintained by the Church. This gradually led to a 
decomposition and democratizing of an effete society; to the 
final effacement of the distinction between the civis Romanus 
and the provincial, Greek and barbarian. Such equalization of 
the estates, amelioration even of slavery, no doubt prepared the 
soil for other new formations. Moreover, it cannot be denied 
that for some reason the age was craving fora revelation of the 
divine, and with favor looked upon the influx of novel religious 
ideas. The demand was there. And the gratification for this 
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demand was largely to be supplied by the Christian religion, 
Thus we are led to diagnose the more intensive conditions for 
the universal growth of Christianity. 

A decisive presupposition for the propaganda of this religion 
is to be found in the contrast fer se as between Monotheism 
and Polytheism. Polytheism was mainly a political religion. 
That form of monotheism upheld by Judaism was more of a 
narrow, tribal religion, and hence not understood by the large 
masses. Still it was tolerated, since their God was looked upon 
as one of the many national deities. With the second century 
this form of Monotheism steps completely into the background, 
and Christianity becomes its more aggressive vindicator. Of 
course, the potent wand of Czesarism continued to uphold the life 
of a toppling polytheism as long as possible. But philosophy, 
ethics, education, and the critical spirit of the age had long ex- 
posed its ridiculous mythologies. The of zoAAoi having their 
attention drawn to the inherent deceitfulness and viciousness of 
their gods, drew their own sweeping inference : Lending a ready 
ear to the burning array against idolatry, they were led into the 
camp of monotheism. As has been mentioned before, towa, 
the close of the first century, a revival of religious conse) 
ness was generally experienced by the Greek-Roman wor!|. It 
made itself felt in various ways; first by the attempted restora- 
tion of ancient practices and then more pertinently, by ° 
ception of Oriental cults, rites, speculations and ideas. Ga 
cism is merely one phase of this syncretism. 

Jesus Christ himself came barely in contact with the non- 
Jewish world. His mission was “unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” To those of Jewish descent that were at- 
tracted to him he expounded the doctrine of the new dispensa- 
tion, the plan of salvation. Here, in the land of the Jews, he 
established the religion that is based upon the great mercy of 
the heavenly Father as revealed in his Son. After the disciples 
were convinced of his resurrection they applied themselves with 
burning zeal to the preaching of this evangel. Still, for a de- 
cade or more they remained at Jerusalem making only brief 
excursions into the borderland. The cause which we now call 
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foreign missions was at first sedulously eschewed by the Jewish 
Church, and became a very rock of offense to the more legal- 
istic and judaizing members. From the number of the Greek 
speaking Jews of the diaspora who on the whole were more 
liberal and less given to a strict »bservance of the letter of the 
law, came the men who like Stephen, Philip, Barnabas and Paul 
by word and deed prepared the way for missionary work among 
the uncircumcised. The conditions on which these Christians, 
as they were now called, should be recognized, were stipulated 
by a joint conference of the apostles. Paul, the Pharisee, though 
himself reverently clinging to the temple, was the man who et- 
fected the overthrow of the Jewish religion, who uprooted the 
gospel from the soil of Jewry and transplanted it upon the 
wider field of humanity. No wonder that at once the re-action 
of Judaism set in. Wherever they could, they checked the 
work among the heathen. In several places they instigated 
the rabble and the authorities against Paul. Systematically 
they invented terrible calumnies against Jesus and his followers; 
and they were either direct or very indirect accessories to most 
of the latter bloody persecutions. At all events, the process of 
the complete separation of the two religions was hereby ac- 
celerated. The sequel of all this in respect to the Greek Chris- 
tans was a growing conviction that their religion represented a 
new creation; that they were not second rate proselytes, but 
rather the new and true people of God. Furthermore, it brought 
about a fact worthy of our attention, viz: that the religion of 
Jesus did not sink its roots deeply into Jewish, nor any Semitic 
soil. There must be something in the nature of this religion 
which is more germane to the liberal Greek spirit. The ruth- 
less mandate was henceforth forced upon this religion in its 
tender infancy “to get out of her country, from her kindred, 
and from her father’s house” unto lands that should be shown 
unto her. Mohammedanism was born in Arabia, and has ever 
remained an Arabic religion. But Christianity almost imme- 
diately after its appearance was forced out of the nation from 
which it had sprung. 

It now behooves us to analyze the secret of attraction which 
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manifestly lay in the Christian preaching, which attraction was 
so deeply experienced by the Gentile world at large. This re- 
ligion was simplicity itself, and could be stated in a few sen- 
tences, but at the same time was so deep, so rich, as to stimu- 
late all thought and meditation. It was new and yet old, per- 
spicuous as well as full of mysteries and problems, at once tran- 
scendental and empirical in its nature. It was a doctrine, and 
yet no doctrine, but a haditus practicus ; a philosophy, and again 
something entirely different. This complexio oppositorum, this 
mysterious simplicity may have won large numbers. The one 
was illumined by one radiation of light, whilst the other was 
attracted and effected by an emanation from an opposite source. 
The general theme of the missionary sermon seems to be 
stated in 1 Cor., 12:2: “ Ye know that ye were Gentiles, car- 
ried away unto the dumb idols, even as ye were led; and in 
1 Thess., 1, 9-10: “Ye turned to God from idols to serve the 
living and true God; and to wait for his Son from heaven whom 
he raised from the dead, even Jesus which delivered us from 
the wrath to come.” This typical subject admits of the widest 
variation. Objectively and positively, it is the message of the 
one God, the spiritual, the omnipotent, omniscient and omni- 
present Creator of heaven and earth. Again, it is the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who came from heaven, suf- 
fered and died for the sins of the world, who rose again, as- 
cended into heaven, sent down the Holy Spirit, sits at the right 
hand of the Majesty on High, and who shall come again tor the 
last judgment. It is the message of that salvation, brought 
about by Jesus the Saviour, which embraces the delivery from 
sin, death and the devil, and the free gift of everlasting life. 
Objectively and negatively, it is the proclamation of the non- 
existence of other gods, the protest against idols, blind fate and 
atheism. Subjectively, it it a statement of the futility of all 
sacrifices, temples, altars, and cult of human devices, and the 
proclamation of the worship in spirit and in truth, of holiness, 
continence, of brotherly love and of the unshaken faith in 
the resurrection and the glorious life to come. The one liv- 
ing God, the Creator, Jesus the Softer, encrateia, anastasis, to- 
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gether with a brief christological Kerygma, are ever-recurring 
points of the new preaching. We know from history that from 
the very beginning the doors were opened widely to copia, 
ov veers, Exmioty uy and yv@ors. To the invariable spccula- 
tion on Geos and x0 omos and uy was added that on éxxAnoia. 
The main knowledge and confession of the masses largely con- 
sisted in the e75 Oeo's and xv pros ’Inoovs. Through Hip- 
polyte we hear of the ignorance even of the bishops. Tertul- 
lian speaks of ¢dtote quorum semper major pars est. ‘The apolo- 
gists probably refer to an earlier period when they mention 
again and again, that even “ artisans and slaves and old women 
can give a good account of their faith in God, and do not be- 
lieve without being able to give proof tor what they believe.” 
The religion of Jesus is preéminently the religion of redemp- 
tion. The Saviour calls himself the physician who has come 
for the benefit of the sick and suffering and sinners. In the 
world where this gospel was preached, religion was a preroga- 
tive only of the whole. Their deity desires none but pure and 
healthy devotees. The sick and the sinner are given over to 
the demons of darkness. They may see how to regain health 
of body and soul, but not before that will they be welcome to 
the gods. Naturally the large number of those in want of 
comfort, strength, purity and salvation were drawn to the new 
religion, But Christianity also taught that no one was ina 
healthy, normal conditicn; that all men are sinners; that the 
human soul is sick, and even from birth it contains the germ of 
everlasting death and corruption. Moreover, it taught that 
“the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man ap- 
peared and saves us, not by works of righteousness, but ac- 
cording to his mercy, by the washing of regeneration and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost.” Hence Baptism was soon re- 
garded as the agua medicinalis, the panacea for sin-sickness, and 
the Holy Eucharist as the pharmacon of immortality. This 
aspect of religion may have been presented in some cases to 
the extreme of dulling the zsthetic or moral sense. It is sound 
pedagogism after having dwelt upon the demerits of the past 
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to point out new ideals for the future. Origen and his school 
especially did not neglect this. 

“I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me.” These words of Jesus 
for many generations have been so resplendent and effective 
that the Christian sermon might well be called the preaching 
of love and charity. Jesus himself exemplifies this love in his 
life. He teaches his disciples to address the Almighty Creator 
as “ the Father of all mercy and the God of all comfort.” And 
with words of unmistaken ring they testified that God is Love. 
The new language that has been put upon the lips of Chris- 
tians is the language of love. And it was more than language ; 
it was power and deed. They regarded each other as brothers 
and sisters, and acted accordingly. We have testimony from 
heathen lips which shows that the word of Christ has been 
amply fulfilled: By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another. The religion that unites 
man to his God also maintains the solidarity of the race, and 
the common brotherhood of man. This tenet gives rise to the 
many social and practical features of the faith. It moves in its 
real element when it spiritualizes the unconquerable trend of 
man toward man; when it elevates the various social coalitions 
of man; when it reforms the present socialism of clashing in- 
terests and class struggles to a consciousness of a common 
cause and spiritual unity. Paul clearly saw this ideal and gave 
it jubilant expression in his epistle to the Ephesians. He looks 
upon humanity as the body of Christ, in which every member 
is necessary for service to other members. In hours of highest 
exaltation we find him, as he looks upon the Church of much * 
weakness and imperfection, as it were preempting the evolu- 
tions of centuries. The appeals to alms-giving were constant 
and various, as we may gather from the group of such as were 
supported. Preachers, deacons and teachers were “ worthy of 
their hire.” Widows and orphans were most tenderly cared 
for. The sick, poor and aged they had “ always with them.” 
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Prisoners and slaves were looked after. The deceased of the 
poor were given Christian burial. Those visited by special 
calamities were helped. Hospitality was exercised. Needy 
sister congregations were assisted. And that charity was not 
misplaced we may learn from the splendid organization of this 
work. And though probably “the dignity of labor” and its 
high gratification in itself was not taught, the duty to work was 
constantly inculcated. That such various eleemosynary func- 
tions made a deep impression upon heathenism we may infer 
from the feeble, vain and spasmodic attempts on the part of the 
pagan established church to imitate this example, and thus to 
deprive the Christians of their mightiest weapon, brotherly love. 

However, Christianity did not exhibit itself before a heathen 
world merely as the gospel of salvation and the religion of love, 
but also as the religion of spirit and force, of moral purpose and 
sanctity. We can only summarize the manifold tokens of the 
manifestation of the Holy Spirit. God speaks in visions and 
dreams to his missionaries and directs them to carry out his 
purpose. At the services sudden awakenings occur. On all 
sides, with elementary force, breaks out the question: What 
must I do to be saved? Different charisms are meted out by 
the Spirit to many of the converted. Such are the gift to 
prophecy ; to extemporize hymns, psalms, prayers; to heal the , 
sick ; to exorcise demons ; to exhort or write in ecstasy; to be 
“caught up and hear the glories of paradise.” Hlowbeit, in- 
stances of this order were the exception. The Spirit is revealed 
more generally by stimulating the moral and religious faculties ; 
by supplying a heroic faith, an exalted love, the gift of teacher- 
ship, and many other charisms which all tend to edify and in- 
crease the congregations. This latter is ai all events to be the 
criterion of such phenomena. Moral regeneration has from the 
first been the foremost postulate of the Christian religion. The 
most rigorous statutes governed the newly formed congrega- 
tions. They seemed to realize that as soon as they tolerated 
immorality they would cease to exist. It was especially the 
war against carnality, fornication, adultery and unnatural vices 
that was waged most vigorously, but mammonism in its multi- 
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farious forms and untruthfulness also came in for its share of 
merciless castigation. That such an exalted morality was gen 

eral, appears not only from the acts of the martyrs, but from 
writings of heathen, who pay the most glowing tributes to their 
morality. (e. g. Pliny, Lucian, Epictet, Mare, Purdius and 
Galenus.) Even Celsus, their most desperate enemy, does n: 

dare to deny this lofty standard. That heavenly perfection was 
not attained goes without saying; yet the very exceptions tend 
to establish the truth. It is remarkable how skillfully this man 
Celsus has distorted Bible doctrines in order to put up a case 
against the Christians. One of the most subtle arguments he 
uses attempts to prove how irrational a religion Christianity is: 
a religion fit for fools and ignoramuses. He must have had an 
extensive knowledge of the Scriptures, at any rate sufficient to 
twist such passages as I Cor. 1,17; II Cor. 10,5; Colos. 2,8. We 
are not ready to dispute with him that many of the missionaries 
and teachers lacking a thorough education may have made 
more of “foolishness of preaching” and of blind faith than was 
absolutely necessary. But this was by no means a symptom 
of the common state of affairs. Paul desires a Aoyznn Aatpeia, 
and affirms: lalov perv Oeov Gopiav év pvotnpi@ THV 
’amonenpvupéevny, and discloses “the depth of the riches of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God.” Besides, there is “a cloud of 
witnesses” who rejoice in the intellectual perspicuity of their 
faith ; who look back upon polytheism, their former condition, 
as darksome night, and now salute the bfight Sun of Heaven. 
And well they might be pleased ; for although Christianity offers 
divine revelation, it also contains the pure and true philosophy. 
The masses craving for authority were evidently satisfied to 
submit themselves blindly to the guidance of the leaders of the 
Church. Moreover, that human instinct, which demands the 
mystical and miraculous, also recognized and found its comple- 
ment in the sacraments and symbols believed to possess mys- 


terious powers. The Christian religion with its impressive rites 
and sacraments that conferred grace appealed to the people 
then as now. As it is said of Paul that he made himself all 
things to all men that by all means he might save some, so 
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may it be said of the Christian religion that it completely adapts 
itself to the varying phases of human life, richly supplying all 
needs. 
This religion was also represented as the completed Judaism, 
the reconstructed ancient religion, “the chosen generation, the 
»yal priesthood, the holy nation and peculiar people,’ the true 
'srael whose king, Jesus the Messiah, ere long woujd come to 
complete his work. Such a conviction tended to give the con- 
fessors of this faith a historic political consciousness than which 
none could be of more comprehensive importance. Whether 
living or dying, they were sure of the citizenship of the world 
to come, of participation in the post-resurrection bliss. Al- 
though Christianity never was a book religion in the sense of 
Mohammedanism, yet it is evident that the Bible to a wonderful 
extent was a fosterer of the Christian propaganda. This claim 
applies more specifically tothe Old Testament. What religious 
book could compete with it? How overwhelming must have 
been the impression upon Greek and Roman, upon intelligent 
and untutored, on the reading of this book. Notwithstanding 
the absurd and paradoxical contained in a few passages, it still 
presents a compendium of inexhaustible wisdom and of deepest 
mysteries. Itis a very literary cosmos, twin and peer of the 
former.* The powerful language of the prophet and psalmsist 
fascinates the man acquainted with Greek rhetoric and philoso- 
phy. The very first page of the Bible, the account of creation, 
how infinitely superior to all previous cosmogonies and school 
conceptions! It does not resemble a common myth, nor is it 
like any philosophy; surely, God alone could have conveyed 
such information. Again, the decalogue, the sum and sub- 
stance of all morality, intensified and spiritualized only by the 
Sermon on the Mount! and withal a sturdy Monotheism coined 
upon every page and line of the Book! Prophecy also is en- 
rolled in its contents, prophecy which actually has been fulfilled, 
as the gospels clearly prove. Thus the Bible becomes the 
book of the accomplishment of divine promises tangibly enter- 
ing into every-day history and life. 


*Tatian, Orat. 29. 
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The apostles, prophets and teachers were not the only mis- 
sionaries on whom the extension of this religion devolved. No, 
every confessor became busy in its propagation. They were 
anxious to “let their light so shine before men that they might 
see their good works and glorify their Father in heaven.” The 
well-known axiom, the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church, was no mere phrase. The Church was indeed a city 
set on a hill, that could not be hid. The moral life of individual 
Christians alone was a powerful aid to the cause. To-day we 
might not be attracted by the austere character of the life of 
these brethren. But times were different then. A mighty rev- 
olution is not effected by complaisant conventionalism. Their 
object was the eradication of polytheism and the flagrant im- 
morality of the day. The unworldly spirit, largely encouraged 
by rugged preaching, frequently led to asceticism and to a 
yearning after the crown of martyrdom. 

Eminently successful as christianity was in the final over- 
throw of paganism, yet it cannot be denied that in the course — 
of time elements of heathenism were absorbed by it. It came 
to possess a powerful priesthood with a pontifex maximus at its 
head. And no sooner had this graded hierarchy demonstrated 
its mighty influence over the masses, than the time was ripe for 
it to be recognized and patronized by the state as one of the 
most powerful mainstays of Czesarism. Since that day, has not 
such a religion been the petted child of kings and governments ? 
At the same time her faith had become corrupted. The gods 
of heathenism departed, but to return in a different disguise. 
The classic idols, the lares and penates having been dethroned, 
saints began to occupy their accustomed niches, and were 
looked upon and invoked as demigods. Holy places were de- 
vised for special cults. Miracles, so called, were multiplied. 
Amulets, relics, scapularies were coveted ; sacramental myste- 
ries were added. That religion which, once so spiritual, had 
fought the material, now became materialized itself. The world 
had been killed by her only to be resurrected to assume more 
hideous forms. Mutilated that we can hardly recognize her 
virgin comeliness, her pristine form is still hidden under her 
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disfiguring frocks. What gave her the victory over paganism 
was however not her syncretism, not her adaptability, but her 
preaching of the living God, the Father, and of the loving Sa- 
viour, Jesus, the Messiah. 

Centuries roll on, and her true image becomes still more 
blurred. Butin the fullness of time she shall be stripped of her 
syncretistic shrouds, and “ her youth shall be renewed like the 


eagle's. 
This regeneration takes place at the time of the Reformation. 


-—_?>-<« 


ARTICLE VIII. 


TENDENCIES OF THE TIMES. 


BY REV. G, C., H. HASSKARL, PH.D., D. C. L. 


We desire to make an exegetical exposition of Rev. 3 : 15-16, 
the subject matter of which is dictated by * The amen, the wit- 
ness, the faithful and true”—and contains a fearful rebuke pro- 
nounced upon one of the seven churches of Asia Minor—the 
congregation at Laodicea, which was the mother church of six- 
teen bishoprics ; and yet, at the time of this warning here had 
become notorious for its irreligion and commercialism. A lit- 
eral translation and exegeses of the same reads as follows: “I 
know of thee.” This has reference to “tou theou” of the 
previous verse 14, where God is represented speaking also as 
“the beginning” of all creation, and here concerning “the 
works ” of ail the Christians residing in the city of Laodicea. 
Since God personally has dealings only with personal, rational 
beings, and accordingly, with such only who are morally ac- 
countable to Him, the inspired penman continues, “ that thou 
art neither cold nor hot,” and ends by saying: “I wish thou 
wert cold or hot.” God is addressing here a people not devoid 
of affections, feelings and ideals,—primarily the Christian con- 
gregation at Laodicea, and through this congregation its every 
citizen whose very habitation hung in scales,—but apparently 
to no effect, for all continued in their ungodliness and service 
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of mammon; and accordingly, they were insensible to every- 
thing religious and truly spiritual, of God and for God. Thus 
weighed and found wanting,—why wonder then that by under- 
standing “ ophelon” not as an indeclinable particle signifying 
“I would,” “I wish,” but as a neuter participle of the second 
aorist, the “ messenger,” according to verse 14, would trans- 
late “ ophelon,” by the Latin “ necesse est,” by the English “ ye 
must ”"—* ye cannot long remain indifferent” concerning your 
fate. Comp. Matt. 24. That is,the time had come in the 
history of this people and its city when a choice was to be made 
between Godliness and worldliness on their part. There is no 
such a thing as occupying neutral ground anywhere. Adam 
and Eve were obliged to choose.between the two trees in the 
Garden of Eden. And it was because God knew that the Lao- 
diceans preferred the vanity of worldly pursuits and enjoyments, 
that they were termed “ lukewarm,” disconcerned—and conse- 
quently, the following fearful judgment is pronounced upon 
them: “I am about to vomit thee out of my mouth.” Truly, 
an awful prophesy concerning a city into which calamity was 
introduced already during the reign of Tiberius. And which 
in subsequent times became a Christian city of eminence, the 
see of a bishop, and a meeting-place of councils. The fate of 
Laodicea, though opposite, has been no less marked than that 
of Philadelphia. Laodicea, it was blotted from the world be- 
cause it was “lukewarm,” and this in spite of the fact that it 
was loved, and rebuked, and chastened, but all in vain. 

That there is a lesson to be learned by our times from what 
happened to the Laodiceans goes without saying. In fact, 
are not a few of the primary causes which brought rebuke and 
final ruin upon the city of Laodicea and its citizen, also under- 
mining our age and the Christian Church of to-day? For, the 
age and the Church are not hopelessly apart. The place of the 
Christian Church is in the world as well as the sanctuary, upon 
the earth as well as in Heaven. Laodicea was wiped from the 
face of the earth—other cities and countries as well—because 
of the irreligion of its inhabitants. 


Is it not because the world is in part thinking over the great 
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problems concerning mankind, of many ages and generations, 
that there is so much unrest in our times? That our age is 
confronted with some of the most potent of the problems, is of 
unparalleled scope, of extraordinary activity in every sphere 
and profession of life, in fact, has become the age of great ner- 
vousness—all this need hardly be wondered at. An age unlike 
all other ages, and in which men are possessed of the idea that 
they must be geniuses, that they must do something extraor- 
dinary. Accordingly, an age in which even violence is put tor 
progress, and in which men are making attacks upon institu- 
tions and statutes of every order, in the hope that in the general 
ruins they may come on top. “Let things be new,” is the 
watchword of the vast majority of humanity and to make things 
new is its resolve. And this by a people that would sweep 
away centuries of progress, and strip any and every country to 
the skin. 

Never before in the history of the world has the clamor for 
war been so frequent, has the spirit of competition and of con- 
troversy been so rife, has the conflict of opinions and the hopes 
of men been greater, has the interests of the State and Church 
been more divergent than to-day. Why this divorced condi- 
tion of affairs natural and spiritual? The magnitude of this 
struggle thus has become world-wide in its dominion, and in 
whose pathway of conquest the great armies of Europe, and the 
enormous wealth of America, and the wisdom of the world’s 
greatest chancellors—these all together count for nought. 

What, then, is the foundation cause of this fierce combat ? 
To the world it is religion. It was this which caused Cain to 
murder Abel, caused the departure of Israel out of Egypt, 
caused the separation of the ten tribes of Israel from the house 
of Judah, and caused the return again of Judah from the cap- 
tivity of Babylon, etc. Again, to Christianity, it has become 
the Church. In as far as she, the Church, has been instru- 
mental in bringing men to Christ, from out of “ darkness into 
the light” through the means of Grace, by wielding the 
“sword,” and thus in separating the “ goats” from the “ sheep,” 
and contributing toward the establishment of “the kingdom 
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of God” inthe world. Has it not virtually come to this in our 
days of drifting as in the days gone by of Laodicea; if one will 
look only a bit deeper into the motive power of things secular 
and of interests sacred. The churched and the unchurched 
alike are fast beginning to inquire: Is religion at all necessary? 
How much of true religion is there to be found in the pro- 
fessedly Christian Churches of to-day? What position should 
the Church universal occupy in the social and political life of 
every nation? Or, cannot the world dispense altogether with 
that institution, better “ Body,” called the Christian Church ? 
This, is it not the very animus of the Laodiceans who sought 
to defy God, and annul His every prophecy concerning their 
destruction by continuing in their ungodliness and selfishness ? 
In fact, there is no question which has become more confounded 
than that of the Church and her special mission in and to the 
world, there is none that has ever been defended with more 
bitterness and greater passion, none that more truly threatens 
the peace of the world to-day. Is it not the Church and those 
who profess to have been christianized through her—because 
of the Church’s missionary work, her educational institutions 
and land possessions, and finally, the ideal of commercial ex- 
pansion of a Christian nation of to-day, that has brought about 
the war in the Orient at this hour? The fear of a general war 
-~is it not this, that has caused the grand chancellors of Europe 
and America alike to cry for “ peace” and to advocate “ arbi- 
tration” for the past quarter of a century. 

Whilst the majority doubtless are cherishing the opinion that 
the indecision and uncertainty characteristic of many of the 
generations of the past were caused by the rejection and the 
non-observation of that which God offered, and that conse- 
quently, many of the calamities of the past ages are to be 
charged up to those who have disregarded the “ Decalogue ” 
and condemned that which the Church has brought into the 
world ; yet, an intelligent examination into the origin of these 
discordant and heterogeneous influences at work for untold cen- 
turies will hardly attribute these to the world which loves “dark- 
ness” rather “than the light,’” but to the Church, to her nominal 
adherents especially,who in the Church's onward march through 
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the centuries has failed to emphasize the ethico-social with the 
same persistancy as she did the ecclesiastio-theological. Again, 
even in her endeavors denominationally from time to time to 
reduce “theology” to a science, has the Church not frequently 
gone wrong? And to-day “it is either anthropocentric with a 
pelagianizing anthropology, or theocentric with a Sabellianizing 
theology, or christocentric with a Nestorianizing or Entychian- 
izing or Origenizing Christology, thus embodying heretical ele- 
ments, long ago condemned by the Church in the very princi- 
ples from which she endeavors to develope her system.” 

Was it not the Church of Rome that summoned Church 
Council upon Church Council, that attempted to rule emperors 
and empires, that brought persecution upon persecution, that 
caused the glorious Reformation, that empowered the Jesuits, 
that endorsed the Inquisition, that rent Europe in twain? 
Those are only a few of the doings of the Church of Rome 
which to-day has ceased to continue as a leaven in the world ; 
in truth, is an enemy to the religion of the “Father's” love and 
of the “Redeemer’s” peace. 

On the other hand, whilst it cannot be affirmed of Protestant- 
ism that it was the author, of controversies and wars such as 
the Church of Rome had caused in her attempt to merge what 
belongs to the province of civil order and civil obligation into 
what is the province of spiritual order and spiritual obligation— 
the sort of tinkering that some of the Protestant denominations 
also have gotten into of recent years. Yet, in reference to 
Protestantism in general, were not the frequent efforts on the 
part of some of the Reformers and their co-laborers, at one 
time to force the personal conceptions of the different doctrines 
and various usages of the Christian Church upon princes and 
people, and again, at another time, to completely ignore these 
differences in the hope to effect a union in the evangelical 
churches ;—were these attempts not the shackles upon the 
hands and feet of the Protestantism of the past, and are they 
not even at this day? Is it not because neither the Church of 
Rome nor the Greek Catholic Church nor Protestantism 
neither are practically after truth, the truth as it is in Jesus 
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Christ, the whole truth as revealed in the Scriptures, that there 
are in every one of the great churches manifold divisions and 
wings, which could not and would not exist, and which could 
not and would not continue to grow daily, if all the churches 
were right at heart, and practically and truly anxious to be a 
unit in fundamentals and non-essentials dogmatically according 
to the Scriptures. Brethren! is there not sufficient truth in the 
foregoing, sad facts for us all seriously to ponder and pray over, 
especially for such as glory in the divisions of the Lutheran 
Church in this country, and frequently assail the Biblical con- 
ceptions and interpretations of her confessions ? 

For, while Protestantism in general and Lutherism in partic- 
ular, were to become the embodiment, yea, together “the crea- 
tor of all that is true and lovely, and great, the founder of free 
kingdoms, the mother of pure churches,” yet, it was thus that 
Protestantism became divided against itself and its divisions 
were made possible. That dead orthodoxy, the all in the letter 
religion without the Spirit had its origin, that rationalism, the 
all in the head religion without the heart became so potent, 
that pietism, the all in the heart religion without the head was 
born, that unionism, the all in the world religion of the preach- 
ing of conversion and love only, without the necessary indi- 
viduality, the necessary use of the sacraments, the necessary 
doctrines of repentance and regeneration, the necessary “house- 
hold of faith” in vealiter; these are some of the zsms which 
have proved a curse to the “particular churches,” held and kept 
them apart in Protestantism unto the hour. True religion 
sighs for a unity in doctrine, but religionzs pants for ununion- 
ism in fellowship, which lowers the distinctive doctrines of Pro- 
testant confessions to purely human opinions. 

One truly is tempted to inquire: Why is it, that men have 
ruled over dynasties for ages upon ages in the world’s history, 
and yet, that Jesus Christ, the God-man, the Prince of Princes, 
does rule over the “few” of the “many” that have been “called” 
from the very beginning of history? Why the “few” only that 
truly call Him “Lord” in @// the centuries of the world’s now ? 
Is it not because of the manifest spirit of disobedience which 
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was the cause of the dispersion of the people of Israel, the cause 
of the destruction of its city, and the cause of the dissolution of 
its country, as much so as that of the citizen of Laodicea and its 
city and its country? Is it not because of the dominant spirit 
of sectarianism in the early Christian churches to whom pros- 
elyting had become a disease, as much so as it is to many of 
the sects of to-day? Is it not because of the demoralizing 
spirit of unionism since the Reformation era unto this present 
among not a few of the churches to whom this idiocy ultimately 
means dismemberment only ; that Christendom has been hear- 
ing all along so much of the “many members” and so little of 
one “Body,” of which Jesus Christ is the only “Head,” and to 
which the Scriptures by the Scriptures become its sole chart 
and compass for time and eternity? There must be a homo- 
geneous aggregate. 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF PURITANISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


By J. LUTHER SIEBER, A, M., B. D. 


Nothing gives such inspiration, kindles such enthusiasm in 
the heart and mind of the man who loves progress, as a sojourn 
in the New England States. As we walk through the classic 
halls of her great universities, which in the last century have 
given to the world almost three thousand authors, orators, phil- 
osophers and builders of states; as we note the progress and 
reform of her cities, the learning and intellect of the people, and 
the Church of Jesus Christ standing prominently in the center 
of every city and town, the question comes to us, What philos- 
ophy, what complex system of ideals, what varied circumstances 
and experiences have brought forth this land of universities, 
this land of new ideas and great men ? 

Upon reflection and investigation we will find at the bottom 
of all the advance made in these States that moulding power 
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and influence known in history as Puritanism. Let us then go 
back to Old England, see the birth of Puritanism, watch it as it 
grows, behold it in its sturdy manhood and study the footprints 
which it leaves in the sands of New England. 

Without hesitation we place the English Puritan among 
those great types of character that have left an indelible im- 
pression upon modern history. Macauley speaks of them as 
perhaps “the most remarkable body of men the world has ever 
produced.” Hallam says: “The Puritans were the depositories 
of the sacred fire of liberty.” Hume writes: “The precious fire 
of liberty had been kindled and was preserved by the Puritans 
alone; it is to them that the English owe the whole freedom of 
their constitution.” Carlyle says, in his Introduction to the 
Letters and Speeches of Cromwell: “One wishes there were a 
history of English Puritanism,—the last of all our Heroisms. 
Few nobler Heroisms, at bottom perhaps, no nobler Heroism 
ever transacted itself on this earth.” 

Before tracing the history of the Puritan, it may be well to 
look at the meaning of the name Puritan and see the difference 
between Puritan and Pilgrim. It has been generally recognized 
by historians that however much the Puritan and Pilgrim are 
similar in principles and purpose, yet there is a sense in which 
they have an altogether different tendency. The difference is 
like that of the Republics of ancient Greece. They differ as did 
Sparta and Athens and Corinth. The greatest difference is 
found in their relation to the Church of England. The Pil- 
grims were Separatists. They severed themselves from the 
“mother Church” and would establish a Church according to 
the dictates of their own conscience. But the law sorely pressed 
them, and they fled to Holland—the land of the free—during 
the dark days of England. Remaining there for several years, 
during which time they imbibed ideas of liberty and self-gov- 
ernment, they sailed for America and landed at Plymouth in 
the year 1620. The Pilgrims were mostly a common and sin- 
cere people. The first Governor of Massachusetts says: “They 
were not acquainted with trades, nor traffic, but had been used 
to a plain country life, and the innocent trade of the hus- 
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bandry.” The Puritans on the other hand were non-conform- 
ists. They remained in the Church and claimed their right as 
members. But they refused to conform to any practices— 
whether in Prayer Book or not—which they regarded as evil or 
tending towards the superstition of Rome. The Puritans were 
persons of comfortable circumstances in life, of good education 
and of high social standing in England. It is related that 
when the ship which was bringing them to Salem was leaving 
the*port of England, one of the Puritans exclaimed: “We will 
not say as the Separatists were wont to say, farewell Babylon, 
farewell Rome; but we will say, farewell dear England, farewell 
the Church of God in England. We do not go to New Eng- 
land as separatists from the Church of England, though we can- 
not but separate from the corruptions of it; but we go to 
practice the positive part of church reformation, and to propa- 
gate the Gospel in America.” 

We are now ready to look at the history of Puritanism. It 
is within the scope of this article to examine the chief charac- 
teristics of Puritanism only. We must step from mountain 
peak to mountain peak and leave the hills and valleys untrodden. 

The history of English Puritanism is really the history of the 
Protestant reformation in England. Wecan say that Puritanism 
began with John Wycliff in the year 1324. He can be called 
the forerunner of Puritanism. Like all great men he was a 
scholar. In his broken-down body dwelt a mind of great ca- 
pacity, a restless and indomitable spirit and a conscience which 
could proclaim to the unbelieving multitudes, “I believe that in 
the end the truth will conquer.” His protests were against the 
practices of the Church rather than against their doctrine. He 
denied the doctrine of transubstantiation. He believed ina 
simple service and loudly denounced the multiplication of rank 
in the clergy. His greatest work was without doubt the trans- 
lation of the Bible into English and his defence of every man’s 
right to read it. Had Wycliff lived one hundred and fifty years 
later he would have led the Reformation in England as Luther 
did in Germany. But he died in 1 384, and his followers, called 
by their enemies Lollards—vain babblers—were without a 
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capable leader. Nevertheless Puritanism was born, and we will 
see how, as the years rolled by, it waxed great and powerful. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne in 1558 two acts were 
passed which brought Puritanism formally on the stage of his- 
tory. These acts were the act of Supremacy and the act of 
Uniformity. By the act of Supremacy “the queen was declared 
to be the Supreme Governor of the Church, authorized to nom- 
inate all bishops and to correct all heresies. All those who held 
benefices or offices were required to take the oath of Supremacy, 
avowing the queen to be the only Supreme Governor within 
the realm, in all spiritual and ecclesiastical matters, as well as 
in temporal.” The act of Uniformity provided “the Book of 
Common Prayer should be used in all public religious services, 
and any minister who should refuse to use it, or who should use 
any other rites or forms than those set down therein, should for- 
feit his salary for one year and be imprisoned for six months ; 
and for the third offence should be imprisoned for life.” The 
Puritans were as yet the minority, but they were a minority of 
brain, of conscience and of might. They determined they 
would never accept those things in the Prayer Book which 
seemed to favor the error and the superstition of the Church of 
Rome. These acts were not executed very severely at first. 
But when in the year 1564 the Court of High Commission 
came into existence, such men as Miles Covardale and John 
Foxe were sent to prison. For fifty years the court hunted 
down all those who were called “ religio purissima.” All pri- 
vate religious exercises were broken up. It reminds one ot the 
persecution of the early Christians. Many brave men died the 
martyr's death. Yet the more the persecution the greater be- 
came the persecuted. When Elizabeth died the English Parlia- 
ment was Puritan. 

There is one event in the reign of Elizabeth which we must 
not fail to notice. February the 8th, 1587, the stroke of the 
headmen’s axe severed the head of Mary Stuart from her body. 
It was done by command of Elizabeth, Queen of England. Re- 
membering that Mary was an anointed queen and a devout 
Catholic, this meant England |had put away Catholicism forever, 
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and there was no such a thing as the divine right of kings, 
When the executioner’s axe struck, the block, it announced to 
the world a great victory for Puritanism. It was a sorry way 
to gain a victory, but the triumph was on that account no less 
complete. 

The reign of James I. marks an intervening period. The 
reigns of Elizabeth and Charles I. greatly overshadow the 
twenty-two years during which “ the greatest fool in Christen- 
dom was masquerading on the English throne.” The reign of 
James I. is important only as marking the time when the first 
settlements were made in New England. The early New Eng- 
land settlers were men who had been trained in the conflict of 
England. And seeing nothing in the reign of James to give 
them hope that England would ever become Puritan, they 
sought to find a land beyond the sea. When Charles I. came 
to the throne in the year 1625 the battle for supremacy was 
begun in earnest. Onthe one side were the Puritans repre- 
sented by Parliament ; while on the other side was the High 
Church party represented by King Charles, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Bishop Laud. We all know the results of this battle. 
How in the first twelve years the King, dissolving Parliament 
and ruling with a high hand, seemed to have the best of the 
battle. But then came the Long Parliament, the deatli of the 
enemy and the full growth of Puritanism in England. Now 
this English Puritanism had its full growth in New England. 
As we have already said, many, despairing of ever obtaining 
their rights in England, sailed over the sea to New England, 
and there in the wilderness worked out their ideas of Church 
and State. The best representatives of colonial days in New 
England were the ministers. Many had suffered persecution 
under Bishop Laud in England and had been driven from their 
parishes after many years of faithful service. They were 
moulded by persecution and were in sympathy with intense 
Protestantism. Many had gone to Geneva before their journey 
to America, and there had come under the influence of Calvin’s 
teaching. They were men of one book—the Bible. They re- 
garded this book as the only rule of faith and practice. They 
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felt at all times the presence of God in the world and their re- 
sponsibility to Him. The carly New England ministers were 
also-men of great learning, men of thorough education and cul- 
ture. The most of them were graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Men like Francis Higginson, Samuel Skelton, Roger 
Williams and Thomas Hooker. Living in the wilderness they 
produced systems of theology, books and pamphlets, and they 
have left to their memory great monuments in the universities 
of Harvard and Yale. 

Yet these early New England fathers were limited by their 
environment. They lived in times of conflict. Their necessary 
fidelity to the truth made them above all else positive men. 
Such men are likely to push to extremes, and the ministers of 
New England were no exception. They would have no public 
reading of the Scripture without an exposition, because they 
wished to guard against a tendency to formal and perfunctory 
service in public worship. They would have no prayers at fu- 
nerals because that would suggest prayer for the dead. The 
celebration of marriage was always by a magistrate, because the 
Roman Church had elevated marriage to a sacrament. There 
was a strong prejudice against observing the feasts and fasts of 
the Church. Suffrage was limited to members of the Church. 
In many things we say they were fanatic, but strange to say it 
is only through so-called fanaticism that the world makes pro- 
gress. 

The greatest gift Puritanism gave to New England was the 
right of private judgment, the source of most of the progress 
of modern times. John Fiske calls this rationalism, and he 
says: “ The consequences of this rationalistic spirit has been 
very far-reaching. In the convi®@tion that religious opinions 
must be consonant with reason, and that religious truth must 
be brought home to each individual by rational argument, we 
may find one of the chief causes of that peculiarly conserva- 
tive yet flexible intelligence, which has enabled the Puritan 
countries to take the lead in the civilized world to-day.” 

Another gift of Puritanism to New England is found in the 
family and social life. Green says: “ Home as we conceive it 
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now, was the creation of the Puritan. Wife and child arose 
from mere dependence on the will of husband and father, as 
husband and father saw in them saints like himself, souls hal- 
lowed by the touch of a Divine Spirit, and called with a divine 
calling like his own. The sense of spiritual fellowship gave a 
new tenderness and refinement to the common family affec- 
tions,” When we look into the family and social life of these 
New England settlers we must admit the truth of this state- 
ment. For where can we find better love-letters than those of 
John Winthrop to his wife? Where can we find a more beau- 
tiful picture than the Courtship of Miles Standish? While Mr. 
Longfellow undoubtedly gives a high poetic coloring to the 
poem, yet it is a true picture of the spirit of the Pilgrims and 
of their way of living in the year 1623. How real is the bash- 
ful captain—“a man not of words, but of actions,” and John 
Alden, his youthful secretary, whom he sent to ask for the 
hand of beautiful Priscilla who was “alone in the world; Her 
father and mother and brother died in the winter together.” 
Her reply, according to the best tradition, was, « Why so many 
words for the Captain and none for yourself, John?” And 
when John Alden had prepared his New England home and 
taken Priscilla Mullens for his wife, we read : 


‘‘ Like a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world and recalling Rebecca and Isaac, 
Old and yet ever new, simple and beautiful always, 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward. the bridal procession”’ 


There is one more influence of Puritanism which we must 
not fail to notice—the influence on religious opinions. The 
New England fathers were first of all Protestants. They had 
passed through the battle in England and protested against 
error and superstition as found in the Church of England and 
Rome. They appealed to the Bible as the one infallible rule 
of faith and practice, and claimed private interpretation of it. 
As consistent Protestants they gave great emphasis to the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. They would not admit that 
there was any merit as a ground of justification in the best 
actions of the holiest men. They belonged to the Reformed 
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rather than the Lutheran branch of the Church, and so were 
Calvinistic rather than Arminian. They adopted the West- 
minster Confession and Catechism. John Norton, Thomas 
Hooker and President Willard wrote systems of theology. All 
were of the high Calvinistic type. 

With the adoption of the “ Half-way Covenant of 1662” 
the religious system began to change, swinging over from ex- 
treme Calvinism toward Arminianism. For a number of years 
the Church of New England was on the decline, and it seemed 
to good men “ that the glory was departing from New England.” 
But President Edwards wrote a “ new theology” which brought 
a great revival and remains until the present. 

Puritanism is to-day a thing of history only. In New En- 
gland it reached its highest point in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and began to decline with the adoption of the 
Half-way Covenant. It contained many good things, but it 
laid too much stress on those things, and forgot that there 
were other forces for good. It was not a well-balanced system. 
To-day the strict Puritanic law has given way to freedom of 
conscience; the long sermon and the doleful prayer of the 
meeting house to the proclamation of good tidings of good 
will to all men. The whipping-post is replaced by the modern 
jail. But the spzrz¢ of Puritanism still remains to quicken and 
enthuse the people of this generation. Puritanism has done a 
service which many cannot appreciate. It was the stern school 
master which brought New England to freedom and to Christ. 














The Unjust Steward. 


ARTICLE X. 


THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


BY REV. M. COOVER, A. M. 


The parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke 16: 1-9! has been 
the source of much difficulty to many Christians and comment- 
ators on account of its apparently low moral tone. The refined, 
pure, and morally sensitive, Jesus surely was not speaking 
words to be taken literally and plainly when He gives this par- 
able, and so sincerely commends the conduct of a mercenary, 
calculating, dishonest, steward. So seemingly incongruous is 
this parable to teach ethical truth that Keim declares it never 
could have come from the lips of Jesus. But instead of this 
parable being taken to measure the ethical quality of Jesus, it 
may rightly be taken to gauge the moral capacity of the persons 
to whom Jesus addresses it. 

The purpose of Jesus, and the means which He employs to 
effect it, when intimately viewed, will show the most delicate 
tact and superior wisdom of the Master. In the previous chap- 
ter the publicans and sinners were drawing near to hear Him, 
and the Pharisees and scribes murmured because Jesus received 
sinners and ate with them. To these fault-finders was spoken 
the parable of the prodigal son to show divine compassion for 
sinners and divine interest inthem. After a pause Jesus turns 
from the captious Pharisees and addresses His disciples, not 
merely the twelve, but all the eager followers including these 
gladly attentive publicans and sinners. Many of the number 
were characters not too deeply conscious of fine moral distinc- 
tions, to whom a refined and carefully composed ethical lesson 
would have been dull and utterly unimpressive. Taxgatherers 
and social riffraff will listen to the coarse beat of the drum 
while they turn a listless ear to the church bell and cathedral 
organ. These hearers of Jesus were mercenary men calculat- 


ing for profits and material satisfactions. Jesus must reach 
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them, and He knew how to do it. He must suit His remarks 
to His hearers and speak words which. will imprint a practical 
lesson. To do this adequately He must not be too ethically 
refined, else His words will fall on anything but prepared soil. 
Habits of thought and feeling, social and business surroundings, 
must be taken into consideration for presentation of truth. 
Peter sces his mother-in-law cured of a fever without being 
deeply wrought in his feelings; but when Jesus causes him to 
fill his net with fishes where he knew there were none, his very 
soul was stirred. He not only saw his Master in divine colors, 
but saw himself as well, miserable and repulsive, and cried 
out, Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” Mat- 
thew was a taxgatherer, and for Jesus to pay His tax in Caper- 
naum by getting a stater from a fish’s mouth, impresses him so 
forcibly that he, the only one of the evangelists, makes men- 
tion of it in his gospel. Life, habits and surroundings are fac- 
tors to be discerned by teachers. Jesus knew what was in 
men. He knew what they needed, and how wisely to give it. 
The morals of this parable are no measurement of the ethical 
capacity of Jesus. But it measures His wisdom of adaptation 
to men of lower moral teelings and apprehensions. Jesus 
wishes to teach his hearers the lessons of prudence and of be- 
neficence, and their prudence has run in the avenues of merce- 
nary calculations. Many are impost collectors and money- 
keepers, and need to be taught the best use of money. The 
hero of the parable is a prudent man of the calculating type 
and his methods are such as will catch the ear of the hearer and 
enforce the lesson. The conduct of the steward lacks good 
morals, but it is trenchantly edifying. The lesson takes the 
form of business calculation and makes beneficence the object 
of similar computation. 

The fruits of the lesson, however, do not end here. The 
practice of beneficence will pass from calculation of rewards into 
the element of love, and outgrow the mercenary spirit. First 
get the lesson so deeply impressed that conduct will spring into 
the commended action. Get men to do, though the motive at 
first be low, then the quality of the deed will improve the qual- 
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ity of the motive. The Prodigal was impelled by hunger to re- 
trieve his manner of life. Physical want and misery were the 
source of his penitence. Mere hunger could not save him, but 
it could start him on the right road to a salvable state. The 
disappointed host whose guests refused to answer his summons 
to his sumptuous supper was actuated by spite to compel sin- 
ners and scavengers of the alley to come in. The rich repast 
must not be wasted, and the host’s chagrin must be turned into 
some kind of victory. The poor man whose guest came at a 
midnight hour had to act with shocking rudeness at the home 
ot the selfish neighbor, and pound most immodestly on the 
door. The poor widow was obliged by a didactic purpose to be 
very bold and immodestly importunate before the unjust judge. 
These may be deemed quite indelicate actions and moral blem- 
ishes in the presentation of high ethical instructions, But deli- 
cacy of statement to incite to firm strong effort is often futile. 
Such methods tend to sentimentalism. To make men feel 
stirringly the mind at times needs to be sturdily shocked. 
Strong words and rude characters may offend dreamers, but 
offence is oft the incitement to action. The rudely bad are 
awakened and the delicately bad are shocked into thoughtful- 
ness that matures in healthy action. A little spot will cause a 
washing and make the whole garment whiter, but it is the spot 
that brings about the whiteness. Certain means must be judged 
by the end which is sought. “It is not the freckle but the 
face that determines the complexion.” Vulgar character in its 
contrast enhances the appreciation of the beautiful in morals. 
There was a certain rich man whose circumstances were so 
affluent that he required a financial secretary or agent to con- 
duct the business of his estate for him. The financial agent by 
his prodigality brought discredit upon his master and was ac- 
cused to him of wastefulness in the resources and profits of the 
estate. Summoned hastily without any possibility of amend- 
ment of matters he appeared before his lord unexpectedly to 
receive deposition from his office. “ How is it that I hear this 
of thee,” exclaims his master, “ give an account of thy steward- 
ship; for thou mayest be no longer steward.” The retention 
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of office does not depend on the account that is to be rendered. 
His deposition is assured and final. It is a precarious state to 
be plunged suddenly into, but the steward is equal to the occa- 
sion. He is as resourceful in expedients as he is wasteful in his 
habits. His promptness and tact in forestalling the consequent 
miseries of a deposed official make him the commendable char- 
acter. His dishonesty precludes the possibility of getting an- 
other similar position. His reputation in business circles will 
be ruined. His soft-handed effeminacy makes him too tender 
to handle the agricultural spade, and his social standing makes 
him ashamed to become a beggar. His manner of life has 
been gentlemanly and somehow he must figure the same in 
society. What is he todo? “Eureka,” he exclaims, “I have 
it; I will be a gentleman cheat.” And he is not only prompt 
in decision, but energetic in action. He isno Hamlet to waver 
in conclusions and argue possibilities till no definite decision is 
possible. What course of cheating shall he pursue! Shallhe al- 
ter the notes in hand, dishonestly enlarge the sums due his lord, 
pay his master the original amount and pocket the remainder ? 
This would make him independent. He might extortionately 
enforce the collections of his fraudulent bills, reserv- 
ing the excess, and make over to his lord a full and equitable 
account, Thus he could forestall penury, manual labor, or beg- 
gary, as well as the necessity of living off his friends. But this 
is dangerous. He might deceive his lord in the manner of 
reaching seeming equity in his accounts, but he cannot over- 
power the moral rights of his debtors who are large dealers and 
influential men, They know the rightful amounts due his lord 
and will not submit to extortion. The steward’s only hope of 
escape from penury is by the exercise of prudence, and the cost 
of it shall be from the resources of the man who is best able to 
bear it, and at the same time possibly never come to know it. 
He will cheat his lord and make firm friends of his debtors. He 
calls them all hastily into his office and greets them magnani- 
mously. He hands the first debtor his due bill and generously 
asks, “How much owest thou my lord ?” He makes the debtor 
give expression to his debt to arouse him and make the state- 
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ment impressive, that the subsequent magnanimity of deduction 
in his bill may make him feel deeply grateful to the steward. 
The debtors as zecipients of his favor need not think that they 
are parties to dishonesty, for the richness of the lord creditor, 
and the authority of the trusted steward, guarantee the act as a 
bona fide transaction of friendship and favor. The amounts of 
the two mentioned debtors are large, nearly a thousand gallons 
of oil, and fourteen hundred bushels of wheat, showing that 
they are not mere renters of farms whose rentals are changed, 
but large dealers, merchantmen, who buy from the lord whose 
great estate produces richly. The disparity of the deducted 
amounts in the bills of the debtors, 100 to 50 and 100 to 8o, 
need not awaken the sense of inequity or inequality and arouse 
jealousy between them. The deduction may not be inequitable. 
Fifty baths of oil in money equivalent might equally balance 
the twenty cors of wheat in their monetary worth. Instead of the 
reduction of the bills, one from one hundred to fifty, the other 
from one hundred to eighty, manifesting partiality to the debt- 
ors, this feature shows real equity in the transaction and gives 
expression to the skilled management of the prudent knave. He 
must ingratiate himself with his debtors who are themselves 
prudent financiers, and for the steward to take cognizance of the 
circumstances of wealth, and grant a greater reduction to the 
one whose affluent position might assure the possibility of more 
future favor than the other could aftord, is to mar the appear- 
ance of genuine magnanimity, and endanger the feeling of grati- 
tude which he wishes to create. “How much owest thou unto 
my lord?” “One-hundred baths of oil.” “Take thy bill, and 
write quickly, fifty.” “How much owest thou?” “One-hun- 
dred cors of wheat.” “Take thy bill and write fourscore.” The 


disparity in number but makes an equivalence in value. The 
steward’s promptness and skill as an appraiser of values, adds 
to the sense of appreciation on the part of the lord’s debtors 
and confirms their respect for the magnanimous steward. 
“Write quickly,” for it would be unseemly for a beneficent man 
to tarry pleasingly with his own magnificence, and he will be the 
more impressive mag‘nifico if he seems not to desire it. It can- 
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not be that the steward recognizes degrees of conscience in his 
debtors and deducts just such an amount as will not awaken an 
overpowering sense of dishonesty in the recipient. He avoids 
every appearance of dishonesty, and his prudence skillfully cov- 


_ers every phase of the transaction. Nor could the bills origi- 


nally have been but fifty and eighty and by the steward’s fraud- 
ulence raised to one-hundred. The debtors could not but have 
been aware of the change and the mere apparency of magna- 
nimity which but covered a fraud would have embittered their 
feelings and made the steward's plan a failure. With all his 
knavery and unprincipled plotting the steward is preeminently 
the prudent man, the essential element in the parable. 

The bad man will talk of his cunning with his dishonest 
friend and there is danger of the truth coming to light. Had 
the debtors been parties to the cunning of the steward the 
plot might have been marred by one of them becoming an 
informer, or revealing unwittingly the dishonesty of the transac- 
tion. The superior prudence of the steward must secure his 
lord from knowledge of the whole affair. Rumors of great favor 
and magnanimity on the part of the lord, without the minutia 
of details, will excite his pleasure when they come to his hear- 
ing, and not arouse his suspicion. But was not the lord cogni- 
zant of the whole matter, and did he not praise the unjust stew- 
ard because he had acted wisely for himself? But which lord 
commended the steward? Most commentators put the words 
of praise into the mouth of the rich man. But is the lord, the 
rich man, going to praise the knave for squandering his reve- 
nues and wasting his wealth? An outburst of passion would 
be the natural conduct of an oriental master toward a knavish 
steward. To surmount this difficulty it has been suggested 
that the anger of the lord was by this time already spent; that 
the steward had become a source of amusement to his affluent 
lord, an object of psychological study. The knavery and tact 
were so preéminent that any dexterity of the scoundrel’s plot 
would be appreciated by his master. A rich yankee might 
take pleasure in tracing the knavery of his financial agent after 
his first passion was spent, but instead of an oriental finding 
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amusement in anything that squandered his wealth, and the 
knave becoming an object of psychological study, we should see 
him become an object of fiercest punishment. “The words of 
commendation properly come from the lips of Jesus, who praises 
the steward, not for his knavery, but for his preeminent pru- 
dence. 

In the previous verses to verse eight in this parable the stew- 
ard's master is called “his lord” and “my lord.” But the eighth 
verse says, “And the Lord commended the unjust steward.” 
The rendering in the authorized version is correct, for there is 
no pronoun nor possessive statement “his” in the Greek text. 
The deceived master of the steward may or may not have come 
to the knowledge of his servant's subsequent dishonesty. The 
excelling prudence of the steward would suggest that his mas- 
ter remained in ignorance. It is Jesus whoextols prudence as 
the impressive lesscn in the parable, and who commends the 
steward as having acted wisely for himself. The effort to make 
the words of Jesus no gauge of His ethical sensibilities has 
transgressed the plain reading of the text. But the statement 
of praise for the unprincipled steward is no measurement of Je- 
sus’ moral capacity. The whole parable shows His consum- 
mate ability in meeting the requirements of His hearers for an 
impressive lesson. The tact of no publican and sinner, nor of an 
erring Judas wase ver likely to excel that of this self-prudent 
steward. Forethought, prompt decision, energetic action, are 
the things worldly men admirably exercise to the disparage- 
ment of supposed foreseeing Christians ; “For the sons of this 
world are for their own generation wiser than the sons of the 
light.” Trench says, “Owls see better than eagles in the dark.” 
As long as eagles choose to stay in the dark they will be ex- 
celled by owls. 

In the eighth verse Jesus praises the prominent quality of the 
steward concluding the efficiency of the parable. In the ninth 
He makes the application: “And I say unto you, make to your- 
selves friends by means of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, 
when it shall fail, they may receive you into the eternal taber- 
nacles.”” What is this “mammon of unrighteousness"? Does 
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Jesus mean that unscrupulously gotten wealth should be sanc- 
tified by applying it to works of philanthropy? Jesus would 
have counselled restoration of fraudulently gotten gains. 
The moral pervasiveness of Jesus without declaration prompted 
Zachaeus to say he would restore fourfold any ill-gotten gains. 
Mammon of unrighteousness is simply unrighteous mammon,a 
general term of Jesus here used to express money. The love 
of money is the root of all evil. The passions, dissipations, 
the social distinctions of pride and position, have their alliance 
with money. When made the supreme object, though gotten 
honestly, it is mammon. It mav become the exchanging me- 
dium of many an unholy enterprise; its possession create the 
feeling of the selfish “ yours” and “mine,” and hinder com- 
munication and parity of things good; but money in itself is 
innocent, a blameless thing. Its power of exchange for the 
evil things and possessions of the world makes it through com- 
panionship oft unrighteous mammon. Men will use it, and 
Jesus would have men not abuse it. Make friends with it, for 
in the making you benefit humanity and win men’s hearts. As 
the prudent steward sought his future happiness by winning 
friends by his financial possibilities, and opened up hearts and 
homes for his reception, thus with prudent care, tact and as- 
siduousness, let Christians employ the wealth the world gives 
them and forward heavenward succored souls who will receive 
the doers of philanthropy into eternal habitations. 

The second lesson of the parable here comes into promi- 
nence, the lesson of benevolence. It is instruction given on 
commercial lines to money getters and users; tact and ability 
in doing, and circumspect wisdom in choosing the objects 
which shall consume our energy. We are not to seek to in- 
gratiate ourselves with our beneficiaries in the attempt to make 
philanthropy a passport to heaven. But possessed mammon 
will be used and we are counselled how best to use it. By a 
right view of good works we do not endanger the great prin- 
ciple of Justification by faith alone. We are saved by grace 
through faith which is the gift of God, but we are judged by 
our works. The doer is not justified by his works; but his 
faith is. In behalf of the devout Cornelius not only were 
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prayers heard, but alms were a factor in the divine pleasing ; 
and the heavenly message declared: “ Thy prayers and thine 
alms are come up for a memorial before God.” The rich 
young ruler wished to know the deed which would win for him 
the acme of goodness. And Jesus told him, “If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” Paul’s counsel to Tim- 
othy concerning the rich of the world is “that they do good, 
that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to 
communicate ; laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay hold on eter- 
nal life.’ Men are not to ingratiate themselves to recipients 
of benefits as an adequate means of winning heaven. An act 
of beneficence apart from interest in the welfare of the recipi- 
ents, and desire for their blessing and benefit, is the gross cal- 
culation which leaves out the factor of love and works a mon- 
grel beneficence. Jesus spoke of such doers who shall knock 
for admittance at the last day, exclaiming, “ Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have cast 
out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works ?” 
And the answer will be, “I never knew you; depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.” Jesus clearly teaches that good deeds 
without love are no favorable memorial before God. But works 
of love are held in remembrance, and the doing of them ele- 
vates the spirit, purpose, and character of the doer. 

The philanthropist needs not merely to give, but needs also 
discernment in giving. He may scatter benefactions broad- 
cast and pauperize his beneficiaries and confirm them in habits 
of beggary, or with his capital create employment and by in- 
dustry elevate his beneficiaries and make them self-respected 
and thrifty. The act of the unrighteous steward worked bene- 
fit to his debtors without any pecuniary benefit to himself. He 
used the possibilities of his position to create gratitude and 
secure friends. When his mammon failed he had the resources 
of friendship to work him advantages and safe-keeping. Mam- 
mon will fail every possessor some time by its fleeting tenure 
or the departure of the possessor from this life. The only 
happy memory will be the good which has been created by it 
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and the lasting friendships which have been won. Departed 
beneficiaries of his kindness will receive him into everlasting 
tents. The expression “everlasting tent,” or “tabernacle” is 
paradoxical in form. It combines two incompatible ideas. A 
tent is a temporary stopping place of the pilgrim, but heaven 
is the eternal dwelling place whence no man seeks ‘to wander. 
The word tent is a term of poetical beauty and felicitous sig- 
nificance, bringing to memory the happy times of the patri- 
archs as they spend lingering hours of tranquility tenting 
under the oaks of Mamre. This is the goal, joyous hours of 
lingering, eternally sweet, memories, realizations of bliss en- 
joyed by creatures confirmed in goodness. 

How the busy merchant toils for his paltry fleeting gains! 
What prudence in calculations, and energy in action he dis- 
plays! How he puts to shame the man who thinks he believes 
in higher gains, but never acts his faith! O, the prompt de- 
cision, the blessed tact of the spiritual steward, who, having re- 
solved what to do, moves with alacrity to its execution! The 
busy tide of the world’s sons moves on in the full orbed light 
of energetic day, while Christian faith plies a dreamy, moon- 
light religion. “For the sons of this world are for their own 
generation wiser than the sons of the light.” 





Ministerial Culture. 


ARTICLE XI. 


MINISTERIAL CULTURE, 


BY REV. W. H. HETRICK, A, M, 


Our subject is broad and comprehensive. Treated as a whole 
it admits of many divisions, any one of which could be made 
ofthe utmost importance. It will be considered wise on our 
part, therefore, to limit our treatment to some specific mode of 
development. 

By taking this matter of ministerial culture collectively, so as 
to embrace everything relative to it, and applying it asa whole 
to ministerial activity, we shall be prudent, both as to time and 
instruction. 

We assume from the start, that our readers know what is 
meant by ministerial culture. Who does not know that it em- 
braces such discipline as the following: Spiritual growth, intel- 
lectual accomplishment, zsthetic taste and physical constitu- 
tion? We assume further that there has been implanted in 
each of us zeal and fervor to attain to the largest use of these 
essentials ; and that we are broad and generous enough to 
know that anything but a fu'l, complete cultivation of these is 
insufficient, narrow and bigoted. 

He who would centre his culture in the spiritual alone, ex- 
cluding intellect, sensibility and will, ought to learn the scrip- 
tural teaching of the full development of man, comprehending 
all his powers, spiritual, psychical and material. And he who 
entertains the false fancy, that the embellishments of intellect, 
the adornment of speech, the classic ornamentation of words, 
alone constitute a full proof of a minister's efficiency, should 
seek to convince himself at once of the high import of that di- 
vine phrase, which says: “ The wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness before God.” And he whose weakness is so perceptible 
as to leave the impression upon his hearers, that he is con- 
sciously striving to affect dignity and grace, thinking thereby 
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to pass a counterfeit of deceit for a learning and scholarship he 
could not otherwise obtain, should apply directly the strong 
denunciation of our Lord when He called the self-centred Phar- 
isees, “whitened sepulchres full of dead men’s bones.” And 
lastly, if any one thinks to locate as the seat of all health, a 
firm, robust, physical foundation, bestowing upon this alone the 
care and labor of all his possibilities, and excluding a like share 
to what he accounts a lesser demand, let him learn the sore lesson 
from the ill-fated Judge Samson, that the preponderance of the 
mere physical as over against spirituality and reason, leads from 
enjoyment to indulgence, and from suppression ot moral obli- 
gation and intellect, to irrationality and ruin. 

This is all we have time to say about these various branches 
of culture. Taking for granted, then, that we have sufficient 
knowledge of them, we turn to the object proper in the pres- 
entation of this paper. 

We want to think about the relation which ministerial culture 
should sustain to the active life and labor of the preacher: for 
this manner of treatment brings up at once some of the gravest 
prot'>ms that confront the minister of to day. Such problems 
as these arise: Is the minister to be cultured above the masses ? 
Ought the culture of the schools widen the social gap between 
the learned and unlearned? Shall the hold of the clergy upon 
the lower elements of society be allowed to slacken and break, 
simply because of the claim which scholarship and good taste 
make upon a higher and more dignified stratum of life? We 
shall endeavor to answer these questions. But we do this, not 
by dealing with them directly; not by showing the relation of 
this culture to them immediately; but by looking upon the 
clerical life in the light of its appointment, the object of its ex- 
istence and the ways and means toward the realization of its ends. 

Let us begin by positing a broad, sweeping premise, which 
shall cover the whole field at a stroke. This ministerial cul- 
ture, including everything pertaining to it, is A DIRECT MEANS 
TO AN END AND NOT AN END IN ITSELF, All education, biblical 
or secular, theological or philosophical, literary or historical, 
practical or scientific—anything and everything, which in any 
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way tends towards intellectual enlightenment, quickening of 
sensibility, adornment of bodily grace, ease and command of 
address—all these are, according to the very principles upon 
which the great body of ministerial organization is founded and 
ordained, a simple means to a divinely appointed end. And as 
regards us whose office should be marked by an undeviating 
zeal for the regeneration of the whole race, it is derogatory to 
the very dignity of our calling, and betrays the hand of ordina- 
tion, to use this culture for the selfish end of our own improve- 
ment, or the still more selfish means of gaining a place within 
the select ranks of the learned and wealthy. Religion is not 
for the few, favored by fortune or circumstance. Its mission 
does nut culminate in our own possession of it. The will of 
God is not complete when our own education and culture have 
taken their forms. Much less do we find one solitary sacred 
line which commands us to administer the holy ordinances to 
those alone, who fall within the category of our own accom- 
plishments. 

With both preachers and theological students alike, this ten- 
déncy of making educational culture and end in itself, is appa- 
rent. We need but observe the evident impulses in theological 
life to ascertain this lamentable fact. How many make schol- 
arship religion! How many have but one ambition, and that 
to appear well! How many seek popularity in good manners, 
elegant gentility and polite address! Usefulness in the minis- 
try seems to circulate about a selfish, individual equipment. 
Consequently the servant of God, in following his profession, 
denies himself of nothing which in any way would hinder his 
advancement toward the enlargement of his acquisitions. So- 
cial distinction is courted and won. Scholarship shields itself 
behind a select barricade. The pfeacher enters, withdraws 
from the world, and henceforth spends his time in the discipline 
of his erudite solitude. Such is the betrayal of trust; the over- 
valuing of self and the undervaluing of true motive! And the 
whole perversion has its roots deep in this subtle falsehood, 
that the culture of self is an end in itself, rather than a means 
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in the providence of God for the consummation of His divine 
purpose. 

Let us carry the development a step further. We have seen 
that this culture is not an end fer se. What then is that end 
toward which it moves as a means? Again we make an all- 
embracing statement, compassing the whole field at a glance. 
The end of all ministerial proficiency is,—she salvation of all 
mankind. ‘For fear least the scope of this is not grasped, we 
repeat : Salvation alone is the stupendous, objective point to- 
ward which true culture moves. This is not a theory, but a 
fact. It is not an ideal, “devoutly to be wished,” but a real, 
living, objective truth. Universal salvation is a fact. It is 
God’s work. It is the greatest vocation under the stars. It is 
the Will of God; the Wisdom of Heaven; the Hope of An- 
gels ; the Zeal of the Church, and the Duty and Obligation of 
the Holy Ministry. 

When a minister, therefore, fails to work wholly tor this end, 
or supposes that his personal salvation, or the salvation or his 
own kind, is toiling in the interests of that kingdom, he shows 
his utter ignorance of the Will of God and of the very object 
of that Church for whose welfare he presumes to be laboring. 
Or if the motive in his calling be, first and foremost, the best 
development of personal gifts; the attainment of ambition; 
the success of an undertaking ; the increase of reputation; the 
securing of place or preferment, he unwittingly degrades the 
true import of his mission into a mere self-aggrandizement. 
Individual accomplishment should never be in mind, save as 
there is hope in such cultivation of bringing the whole world 
to the glory of God. In view of this, therefore, we are able to 
see how purely unselfish the clergyman’s life was intended to 
be. We can feel the warmth and generous glow which such a 
sublime object should diffuse over the culture of the true dis- 
ciple. How broad his compass! How liberal his mind! How 
equitable his vast sphere! So free from all narrowness, self- 
advancement, vain egoism or petty emolument ! 

Finally, let us contemplate this culture by inquiring how it 
is that the end of salvation for man is attained. Taking up 
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this last phase under two heads, we inquire first how it is not 
obtained. 

It is quite obvious from the preceding that the confusion of 
culture with salvation must be strictly avoided from the start. 
This work of salvation is not a suljective process alone, in that 
it has nothing to do beyond the soul of the one seeking it. 
Nor should it be thought that, with such an aim as an incen- 
tive, all other good works will spring as a secondary necessity. 
This end of all our efforts should be absolutely objective, in 
the purest sense of that term. 

Scholarship subserves a mean end, if it be followed for the 
transient pleasure it affords the one pursuing it; or for the hope 
it gives in moving toward what is thought a higher degree of 
attainment. To develop the esthetic by exercising a love for 
the “sublime and beautiful,” or by forming acquaintance with 
the best in thought and sentiment; or by stimulating sym- 
pathy for grand music and painting—all these graces can be 
made the means of doing much for the cause of the Church— 
but when they are sought out of mere taste for them, or be- 
cause of the pleasure and satisfaction they give, or for the de- 
gree of culture which attaches to them, giving us thereby an 
introduction and place in the circles of their devotees, we, as 
professed servants of Christ, not only rob ourselves of the most 
valuable time, but what is far worse, recklessly sacrifice the very 
means which God has given us for the honor of His name, upon 
the altar of our base selfishness. And as regards those other 
physical graces, such as ease of body, nicety of gesture, attrac- 
tiveness in personality and arttul gesticulation, by making a 
conscious effort toward these, with the sole object at heart of 
appearing well, we show ourselves indeed to be lacking a know- 
ledge of the first principle of our religion, which was most em- 
phatically stated by our Lord, when He said: “ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness and all these other 
things shall be added unto you.” 

But on the other hand, if we are truly zealous to excel in 
the cause of the Lord by a proper cultivation of these various 
accomplishments, we should be convinced from the start, that 
the true culture of the whole man is not an external applica- 
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tion of rules and practises, but a sanctifying culture of the 
heart itself. The inner man is the source of external proficiency. 
From there proceeds all true knowledge, all pure sensibility, all 
unaffected personality. A wisdom profound must of necessity 
arise from a right inner relation. Grace of body will come with 
the humble spirit of the renewed man. The voice will take on 
those qualities which always give respect to speech; that 
pathos of feeling; that earnestness of conviction; that sin- 
cerity of purpose. Once let the heart feel the grace of God 
toward man, and the voice will take on the tenderness of 
heaven ; it will flow full and strong like a torrent; it will per- 
suade and convict; eloquence will burn in each uttered word ; 
the eye will flash with penetration; the address will be strong 
and commanding; the gesture will suit the intensity of the 
heart, and the whole man, including every feature, every act, 
every virtue, will beam with the strength and power of the true 
prophet of God. 


_—_-- 


ARTICLE XII. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
l. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
by Rev. M. Coover, A.M. 


When Jesus told Nicodemus that to enter into the kingdom 
he must be born of water and of the Spirit, did Jesus mean 
Christian baptism? Is it likely that Jesus would have required 
a condition unexplained and unfamiliar to Nicodemus? It 
would have increased the difficulty of faith to have inferred a 
requirement with which Nicodemus was unacquainted. When 
Jesus in his early Judean ministry was visited by this sanhedrist 
had Christian baptism as yet been inaugurated? Rev. John 
Reid in Zhe Expository *imes for June negatives the idea that 
Jesus inferred Christian baptism in his conversation with Nico- 
demus. It was not a new condition that Jesus reverted to. It 
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was old and familiar enough for a teacher in Israel to have been 
quite familiar with. “Art thou the teacher of Israel,” asked Jesus, 
“and understandest not these things?’ Nicodemus expected a 
Messianic kingdom, and the attendant condition of repentance 
was not unfamiliar. It was a known and taught requisition of na- 
tional fitness to render possible the coming of the kingdom. But 
did a distinguished sanhedrist need repentance? The stir 
about the kingdom was awakened by a prophet down on the 
banks of the Jordan. Priests and Levites from Jerusalem were 
sent to inquire the meaning of the prophet’s proclamation. 
“Who art thou?” and “Why baptizest thou?” “The kingdom 
of God is at hand,” is the prophet’s reply. “I baptize with 
water unto repentance.” 

The relation between John the Baptist and Jesus was most 
intimate and messianically connective at this time. John pre- 
sented the introductory, Jesus the fundamental and constitu- 
tional principles, of the kingdom. Jesus asked subsequently in 
his ministry, “The baptism of John, whence was it?” To Nic- 
odemus was addressed a personal requirement overlooked by 
this sanhedrist, because deemed unnecessary for a man in his 
national position and religious office. ‘Go call thy husband,” 
awakened the erring woman at the well of Sychar. “Sell what 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and come follow me,” pene- 
trates the personal religious consciousness of the rich young 
ruler. It was the personal element, a requirement of individual 
repentance, that stirred the spiritual consciousness of Nicodemus. 
It was John's baptism that Nicodemus regarded unessential for 
such as himself. The common Israelite must feel repentance, 
but a religious teacher had passed such a moral requirement. 
Nicodemus felt himself fitted tor entrance into the kingdom with- 
out any penitential preliminaries. This was the crucial test for 
him. Baptism unto repentance was indeed necessary for the 
people, but an incongruity for him. Water baptism brought to 
his conscience the thundering note of John at Jordan, and an- 


nounced a requirement from which he was in no wise exempt. 
The statement of Jesus was personal, and intended for Nicode- 
mus. ‘Verily, verily, I say unto thee,’ pierced pharisaic pride. 
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This refusal of Johanine baptism with recognition of the context 
and of conditions attendant upon the inauguration of the king- 
dom illumines the dark saying of Jesus, “born of water.” A 
teacher of Israel well knew the necessity of repentance. 


Much of the legislative composition in the Pentateuch looks 
back to Babylonia. The laws of Babylonia prevailed over 
the west land in the age of the patriarchs. Since Babylonian 
civil enactment and legal regulation dominated the land of the 
Amorites and colored the literary conceptions of the western 
peoples under eastern rule, we would expect religious ideas to 
be similarly influenced. 

But the theodicy and cosmogony of the Babylonian Gilga- 
mesh Epic with the polytheistic conceptions, the puerile and 
impotent powers of multiplied divinities described, find no place 
in the description of the monotheistic and omnipotent nature of 
the God of the Hebrews. The first chapters of Genesis are no 
duplication of the religious conceptions prevailing in Babylonia. 

But since the civil authority of Babylonia dominated the 
west, and any legislation arising on the soil of Canaan would 
come under the influence of the Babylonian civil code, we would 
naturally expect the civil laws of the Hebrews to bear the 
marks of prevailing eastern customs. The civil code of Ham- 
murabi was contemporaneous with Abraham, and as revealed 
by the Tel el Amarna tablets, continued its influence in the 
subsequent centuries down to the exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt. The peoples of Edom, Moab, and Ammon; the Ca. 
naanites and Amorites were Semitic in origin, and perpetuated 
the civil customs and general religious conceptions of the east. 
Hence we would expect from this national contiguity and com- 


mingling to find the legislation of Moses predominantly under 
the influence of the Babylonian code. 

But in comparison between the civil code of Hammurabi and 
the early legislation of the Hebrews we find not universal sym- 
metry, but significant contrast. The difference lies in the 
divergent civilizations of Babylonia and confederated Israel. 
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The former was a monarchy, a great trading and agricultural 
community ; the latter was a camping tribal confederation, a 
migratory people not yet settled in the time of the Mosaic leg- 
islation. 

Therefore we find legislation differing according as designed 
for an advanced stage of a well-organized and widely prevailing 
monarchy, or a compact semi-nomad confederation. 

In early Israel was found no constabulary or public police 
protection for civil oversight. The murderer was not arrested 
by officers of the law and arraigned before a tribunal for trial. 

The law of blood revenge made the nearest of kin to the 
murdered person the executioner of the criminal. The code of 
Hammurabi, however, gives but two instances of allowed per- 
sonal revenge, when the murderer is discovered red handed in 
his crime, and when the criminal is found robbing a burning 
house. The state has suppressed the individual prerogatives of 
the family and tribe, and assumes the judicature of criminal 
cases. 

Hammurabi's civil code deals with theft as severely as with 
homicide. To steal entails capital punishment. In an organ- 
ized monarchy property rights are secure and inalienable, and 
theft is punished as rigorously as the crime of murder, since 
the civil organization deems property as sacred as its holder's 
person. 

But in the camp of confederated tribes or clans robbery 
is not so offensive a crime, and is more leniently dealt with. 
Property restitution is permissible. The settled community 
differs from the nomad state. The Israelite law-giver says, “If 
thou at all take thy neighbor's raiment to pledge, thou shalt 
deliver it to him by that the sun goes down: for that is his rai- 
ment only, it is his raiment for his skin.” The unsettled tent- 
dweller rests at night, in the same covering as he wears by day. 
The code of Hammurabi says, “If a man take (his neighbor's) 
ox in payment of a debt, he shall be fined the third of a mina of 
silver.” The ox-owner was an agriculturist, and his support 
depended on his plowing, a right not to be infringed upon by 
detention of his ox. 
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These property rights in a well organized civil community 
also secure to possessors the privilege of testamentary transfer 
to heirs of unequal shares of inheritance. Testamentary devo- 
lution implies settled conditions of vested rights in property. 
The favorite son, or beloved and widowed wife, may inherit 
special portions of property. 

Again, the rights of woman are extended and conceded in a 
community settled in its organized laws of property transmission. 
The female citizen has possessory and testamentary rights in 
property. 

The prescriptions of the Mosaic law in respect of personal 
injury bodily inflicted demand restitution or punishment ; but 
nothing is known of surgery as an aid to recovery from defect 
or injury. The Babylonian code manifests primitive science of 
recovery of sight to the blind, and resetting of fractured limbs. 
But the surgical profession is a precarious one. If the patient 
be a freedman and dies from the effects of the operation, the 
operating surgeon is condemned to have his hands cut off. If 
the patient be a slave, and die, the surgeon must procure an- 
other servant of equal value. 

The assertion that codification of law was an impossibility 
before the age of Solomon with its settled conditions of society ; 
and that legal codes are inconceivable before the days of the 
writing prophets with their higher moral perceptions, receives a 
finishing blow from the evidence furnished by the history of 
legislative formation. If the Mosaic institutions had not had an 
origin largely independent of the supremacy of Babylonian 
codes, the background of Israel's legislation would have em- 
bodied the regulations of an organized state, or monarchial gov- 
ernment, rather than legal enactments suited to tribal condi- 
tions. The rise of Israel's laws is indigenous to the race in its 
primitive state. 

The most significant feature differentiating the Mosaic from the 
Babylonian legislation is the religious relation. The discovered 
laws of Hammurabi are purely a civil code, and violations of it 
are crimes against the state. The violations of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions are crimes against God. The sanctions of the Babylo- 
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nian code are human, and infringement is punished as an 
offense against the majesty of the state. The sanctions of the 
Mosaic legislation are divine, and violations are sins against 
Jehovah. Right and wrong in Israel have their ultimate reason 
in the nature of God, and not in the mere utility of government. 
—Professor A. H. Sayce in Zhe American Journal of Theology 
for April. 

In the January number of the same Journal Professor George 
T. Knight writes on Zhe New Science in Relation to Theism. 

The old science, or the science of the past century, was ma- 
terialistic. All forms of life, physical, mental, and moral, were 
developed afterthe mode of pure physicaldeterminism. Thought 
is a mere function of matter. As fear and thirst are nerve 
forces and activities, so mental and moral manifestations are 
forms of refined nerve energy. 

Then followed a reversion to Kantian thought and a retrac- 
ing of philosophical conceptions terminating in a modified He- 
gelianism. 

All that we see and handle is but phenomena, and the nou- 
mena, the things-in- themselves, are mysteries still. Phenomena 
are known only in relation to mind so that apart from the 
thinking subject the object is nothing. Hence matter is a 
function of mind,and not mind a function of matter. But this 
form of idealism was not satisfactory. Realism asserted its 
truths in opposition to ultra-idealistic tendencies. That the 
thinking creature is but a mechanical contrivance, that matter 
and motion constitute all of life, leaving nothing unexplained, 
is no more satisfactory than that a string quartet is but “a 
scraping of horses’ tails on cats’ bowels.” 

The description fails to account for some important facts. 

Idealism, on the other hand, may border on a form of occa- 
sionalism masquerading under the new name of monism. While 
mind-things and matter-things do not mix, there is still some 
vital relation between them. “A train of cars joined together 
not by links of iron, but by bonds of friendship between the 
engineer and conductor,” leaves out realism ; and the exclusion 
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of the engineer and conductor in their connection, also elimi- 
nates causes that must be accounted for. The bridge between 
naturalism and idealism is now being built by material in part 
quarried from the panbiotism of Spinoza. All nature is alive ; 
and in addition to the Spinozistic element the supplementary 
statement is posited that all nature thinks. Panpsychism does 
away with distinctions between matter and mind. There is no 
matter without mind. Intelligence is posited in every form of 
matter. There is mind all the way down to the protozoic cell, 
and all the way up to the complex action of the human brain. 
The mind of thinking man is but a specialized form of universal 
intelligence. 

If all matter thinks, what does it imply for theism? That 
depends on the grade of mind manifested in the simplest form 
of matter, and the variety of work done. The spontaneous ac- 
tivities of simple matter with the sense of touch, light, color, 
manifest signs of choice and will. The crystal, the protozoic 
cell, as well as the human mind, is alive and thinks. The ac- 
curacy and precision of nature is unimpeachably sure. Natural 
laws are immutably precise. But human minds are weak and 
fallible. The action of the cell is more reliable than that of 
whimsical man. The mind in the cell that goes to work to 
make a hen, is no fool of a mind. It is a mind superior to the 
human, for the human mind cannot contrive and construct 
forms so accurately architectonic. 

A common proverb is: “Quick as thought.” But that 
quickness is slow compared with the action of cosmic energy. 
The movement of thought is estimated at a hundred feet per 
second; while light moves 186,000 feet per second ; and grav- 
ity 186,000,000,000 per second, which speed is unthinkable. 
If slow movement indicates dullness and stupidity, how dull 
must be the human mind in contrast with the mind cooperative 
with the energy of matter ! 

What sort of mind, then, must we posit in nature? Surely 
an unthinkably great mind. “In short, the evidence indicates 
a mind or intelligence of practically infinite fineness, variety, or 
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adaptability, precision, quickness, and power—in effect, the In- 
finite Mind of Christian Theology.” 

But panpsychism as a mode of conceiving the unity of being 
does not signify that science by searching has found out God. 

This monotheism of monism has not yet satisfactorily ac- 
counted for the evolution of ethical conceptions. Distinctness 
of moral character in nature’s display of force and action is still 
lacking, although moral action may be inferred from the infinite 
wisdom manifested in nature’s conduct. The vast sweep of 
perfection would indicate that the innate mind was a moral mind. 

Science is coming over to theism with all its baggage, fur- 
nishing theism with some effective weapons of offense and de- 
fense. 

If not so completely surrendering, it has at least become a 
prophet proclaiming principles which make for religion and 
theology. 


Il. 
GERMAN. 


By Proressor S. GRING HEFELBOWER, A. M. 


The organized movement tor the sake of promoting a deeper 
spiritual life in the Protestant Church of Germany, commonly 
known as the Gemeinschaftsbewegung, has heen growing stead. 
ily in numbers. and also in the dignity of its leaders. At 
present it numbers among its advocates general superintend- 
ents and many leading theologians, and because of the presence 
and guidance of such men it has lost much of its former non- 
churchly and anti-theological character. The movement, which 
at first was purely pietistic, after it had gained strength and had 
become conscious of its power through the Gnadau ‘confer- 
ences, was in great danger of doing more evil than good, be- 
cause a number of its leaders, who were more zealous than 
prudent, and were moving rapidly toward a breach with the 
regular organization of the Church on the one hand, and toward 
an unscientific theology of fanaticism on the other. However, 
there were those identified with the movement who were op- 
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posed to such a tendency, and the Eisenach conference of 1902 
was Called, at which the chief speakers were men of such high 
theological standing as Kaehler of Halle, Schlatter of Tuebin- 
gen, and Cremen, who died at Greifswald last fall. The result 
of this conference was a better understanding between the Ge- 
meinschaftsbewegung and the leaders among the conservative 
theologies. 

The report of the second Eisenach conference, of about one 
year ago, appeared recently in a 160 page vol., edited by the 
energetic superintendent of missions, Dr. Johannes Lepsius, 
who is credited with having written the best reply to Harnack’s 
Il esen des Christenthums. The high character of the confer- 
ence can be judged perhaps best by the topics discussed and by 
the men chosen to discuss them, Luetgert of Halle read a 
paper on Justification; Zeller then spoke on Justification and 
Sanctification (his former declarations on this theme have been 
greatly criticized, put he has grown more conservative) ; War- 
neck of Halle, the great authority on missions, gave an account 
of the expansion of Christianity ; Kaehler discussed the condi- 
tion of theology; and Lepsius, perhaps the most active man in 
moving for these Eisenach conferences, spoke on his favorite 
theme, the Christian System. 

The general tone of this conference was more settled than 
that of the previous year. Zeller’s discussion of Justification 
and Sanctification, and the remarks on the same subject by 
Jehlinghaus and Kaehler, show clearly that the right (more 
conservative) wing of the Gemetnschaftsbewegung and positive 
theological science are approaching each other, 

Lepsius traverses a new way in coming to the doctrine of 
justification through faith, but the doctrine itself is that of the 
Lutheran Confessions. In discussing his special theme on this 
occasion, he criticized severely the common dividing of the 
world into the earth as the this-side world and the other world 
or the beyond-world, and in its place he would give us the “mo- 
nistic, cosmic system of the Bible.” 

Kaehler’s address had been intended to remove the distrust, 
which many of the leaders of the movement had felt toward the 
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conservative theologians, and judging from the remarks which 
it called forth, it probably succeeded in bringing about a greater 
degree of mutual confidence. 





Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin, is, perhaps, more influential 
in certain liberal theological circles in America than in his own 
country. In Germany he is generally classified as the last, 
though modified, representative of the old rationalistic school. 
His lectures are poorly attended, and, though his scholarship 
is recognized by almost everybody, his influence on theological 
thought is very small. 

Last year he published a small book with the title, 7Zze Con- 
ception of Christ in Primitive Christian Faith in the Light of Re- 
ligious-historical Facts, in which he goes over to the Religions- 
geschichtliche Methode in almost everything. He shows how 
the different conceptions of Christ as the Son of God have 
striking parallels in Judaism and among other peoples. There 
are Buddhistic and Grecian legends which resemble Christ's 
overcoming Satan. Even the expiatory power of death is not 
peculiar to Christianity, for the Jews believed in the reconciling 
power of the death of the righteous, the Greeks had their sacred 
rites which they believed had power to appease the deity, and 
the Canaanites and Carthaginians made human sacrifices. 
Babylonian, Grecian and Roman myths know of a Decensus ad 
inferos, and the ascent into Heaven is found in the instances of 
Elias, Enoch, Augustus, Perigrinus Proteus, et al. And thus 
he proceeds to parallel most of those doctrines, which have 
been regarded as distinguishing Christianity as the absolute re- 
ligion, not as one of the many. 

The intention of this large pamphlet is to indicate for future 
theological investigation the most promising lines of develop- 
ment. 

This concentration of extremely negative theology about the 
Religionsgeschichtliche Methode is not likely to prove to be as 
dangerous as it seems. In fact in some instances its good ef- 
fects are already apparent in driving many of those who are less 
liberal toward the conservative stand point. The extreme de- 
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velopment of the left wing of any school generally drives those 
of the right wing farther toward the right, and thus produces 
division, which sometimes results in the collapse of the school, 
those of the left going off to concentrate their rationalism about 
some new center, and those of the right rejoining or approach- 
ing very close to the orthodox way of thinking. 


* 7: ~ * * 


One is not surprised at any time to hear that something 
good has come out of Erlangen, the Protestant university of 
Bavaria, the seat of sound Lutheranism and of up-to-date 
scholarship. Seventy-four years ago Ohlshausen’s Commen- 
tary, long a standard, began to proceed from: Erlangen. Its 
author represented the Reformed Church, (which has one pro- 
tessor at Erlangen) and has been succeeded, first by Dr. Eb- 
rard, then by Dr. Carl Miller, the distinguished writer on Sym- 
bolics. In 1862 came Hotmann’s Dre Fletlige Schrift des 
Neuen Testaments; and this was followed by the Sc/riftbe- 
werss, a semi-dogmatic from the Lutheran point of view. Er- 
langen gave us Thomasin’s Person and Work of Christ and 
Frank’s System of Truth, two works of thorough learning and 
of sound Lutheran teaching. Erlangen now rejoices in the 
presence of Zohn, confessedly one of the most learned and tal- 
ented theologians inGermany. His work on the Canon of the 
New Testament is an epoch-making book. But recently he 
has laid all biblical students under obligation to him by the 
publication of a Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. The 
volume now under review has merit, not only because of its 
sound exegesis, but because of its constant and extensive use of 
isalogical materials, a field in which the author is facile princeps 
This kind of materials furnishes the necessary information for 
properly understanding Christ and His Work. 

The author has also greatly enriched his work by the use of 
the Commentaries of the Fathers of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, and by his comparison of the Latin, Syriac and Egyp- 
tian translations with the Greek, and also by quotations from 
Luther, Chemnitz, Gerhard, Calvin, Beza, Bengel and others. 
He maintains that Matthew wrote his gospel in Aramaic, and 
that this original was turned into Greek by some anonymous 
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translator. Hence, he concludes, Mark’s is not the origina! 
gospel, upon which Matthew drew, as formerly was main- 
tained by many scholars. 

In the earlier chapters the comment is sometimes very elab- 
orate. No less than eighty-two pages are given to the fifth 
chapter. In some of the later chapters the explanation is 
scarcely more than a generous paraphrase. This may be con- 
sidered a defect, especially in the use of the work by pastors, 
who like to find every text treated with at least a fair degree of 
fulness. 

German theologians generally hail this Commentary as a 
work of great merit, and may regard it as the best that has ap- 
peared for a long time from the pen of a theologian standing 
on the Lutheran Confession. There can be no doubt that the 
work is soundly evangelical and strictly scientific. Its transla 
tion into English is a desiradatum, as is also the translation of 
Bernard Weiss’ Die Religion des Neuen Testaments. 


* x * * * 


The Germany literary and theologi public, both Catholic 
and Protestant, has been brought into a state of high excite- 
ment over Denifle’s Life of Luther. The author is sub-archi- 
varius to the Pope, and ts, no doubt, a very learned man. But 
his method of using his materials is neither critical nor honest. 
He takes little or no account of times, places and circumstances, 
and garbles his quotations in such a manner, as to exhibit what 
Luther did not say and do, rather than what he did say and do. 
Of course in his eyes Luther was a monster, and the Reforma- 
tion was a colossal crime. As might be presupposed, the 
Catholics are jubilant over the work. Dr. N. Paulus writes in 
the Cologne Gazette: “ Since Denifie does not lard his discourse 
with empty phrases, but takes his statements strictly from 
Luther's own writings, we can not resist his clear demonstra- 
tion. * * * The reporter must contess that he has never 
before met with such a destructive critique of the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification as is presented to us here by a theolo- 
gian of the first rank.” And Zhe Catholic declares of Denifle’s 
book as a whole: “ Our expectations are more than met. * * 
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This thoroughly learned book, which opens new lines, * * 
will not pass away, but for all time it will take an honorable 
place by the side of Mohler’s Symdolzk, Dollinger’s Reformation 
and Jansseu's History of the German People.” 

In writing history much depends on the point of view. The 
historian who has no sympathy with Luther and his work can 
see nothing good in him or in his work. Cagetan declared of 
Luther that he did not want to see the beast and his frofundos 
oculos again. Aleander said that Luther's eyes were “ demo- 
niacal” Melanchthon saw in his eyes the courageous look of 
the lion ready for the fray; Erasmus Alber said that Luther had 
a “fine, bright and bold face,” with “the eyes of a falcon.” 

Denifle’s work has called forth numerous protests from Lu- 
theran pens. Professor Kolde, of Erlangen, has written a 
pamphlet under the title: P. Denifle, Assistant Archivarius of 
the Pope. His Insult to Luther and the Evangelical Church. 
Professor Seeberg, of Berlin, has published a pamphlet entitled, 
Luther and Lutheranism in the Latest Catholic Elucidation ; and 
Professor Walther, of Rostock, has replied in a pamphlet which 
bears this title: Deniffe’s Luther. A Proclamation of Romish 
Morality. None of these replies is exhaustive. They are in- 
tended to meet the present emergency. No doubt something 
exhaustive will appear by and by. But no fear need be enter- 
tained about the present or the future of Luther and of his 
work. Protestant Germany is the best vindication of the man 
and of his work. This, however, may be said: A perfectly 


impartial life of Luther has not yet been written. He is not 
yet far enough off for a proper perspective. 
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ARTICLE NI. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers. By George Bu- 
chanan Gray, M.A... D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in Mansfield College, Oxtord. 

This is one of the volumes of ‘* The International Critical Commen- 
tary on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments,’’ now be- 
ing published under the general editorship of Dr. Briggs, Dr. Driver 
and Dr. Alfred Plummer. 

In the general preface we are informed that **the Commentaries will 
be international and inter-confessional, and will be free from polemical 
and ecclesiastical bias. They will be based upon a thorough critical 
study of the original texts of the Bible, and upon critical methods of 
interpretation.’’ When we read this statement over, or under, the 
names of Drs. Briggs and Driver, we know about what to expect, that 
the **critical methods of interpretation ”’ will be those of the so-called 
‘¢higher critics,’’ and that too of the extremest kind And so it turns 
out in this volume. 

We have bere the whole paraphernalia which the ‘*higher critics,”’ 
are accustomed to use in dissecting the books of the Old Testament, 
and especially those of the Pentateuch, into fragments, and apportion- 
ing them cut to the various **sources,’’ and the same *“ methods’’ are 
pursued to which we have become accustomed in the work of Briggs, 
Driver, Smith, Hastings, ef 7d owne genus, For example, besides the 
several ‘*texts and versions ’’ referred to legitimately enough, we have 
nine different * sources ’’ specified to which the writer of the commen. 
tary seeks to ‘*trace’’ the several parts of this book which goes under 


” 


the general name of ** Numbers’’ in the Bible. It may be interesting 
to note these, in order that we may understand the nature and extent 
of the task undertaken, when it is proposed to apportion out to each 
of these nine **sources,’’ each particular part which it has contributed 
to the final composite as we now possess it. We give Dr. Gray’s list, 
with the abbreviations used, in order that some quotations given later 
may be better understood. The abbreviations are placed in parenthe- 
ses, and, for the sake of facility in reference, the list is given in alpha- 
betical order—‘*(D), the Deuteronomist; (E), the Elohistic narrative, 
or the Elohist; (H), the Law of Holiness; (J), the Yahwistic narra- 
tive, or the Yahwist; (J E), the editor (or the work of the editor) who 
combined J and E, also the narrative of J and E when these cannot be 
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analyzed ; (P), the work of the priestly school, or the (or a) priestly 
writer; (Ps), the author of the History of Sacred Institutions, or his 
work (g=ground-work) (Ps), work of the priestly school later than 
Ps, (s=secondary); (P*), Work of the priestly school of uncertain date, 
(x—uncertain), but in some cases probably earlier than Ps.’’ 

The ‘‘attitude ’’of these “ higher critics,’’ and especially of the au- 
thor of this volume, towards what, in the general title, they gracious- 
ly call “the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments,”’ is well 
illustrated by the following quotation from the section on ** The His- 


” 


torical Value of Numbers,’’ in the Introduction to this volume. 

“The Book of Numbers presents itself as a record of the nomadic 
period in the history of Israel. But the various sources [see above] 
from which the book was compiled, were all written centuries later 
than that period. 


Much that is here related of the age of 
Moses can be demonstrated to be unhistorical ; much more is of such 
a nature that it can, with far greater probability, be explained as un- 
historical than as historical; there remain, particularly in J E, a num- 
ber of statements and descriptions which are not incompatible with 
any known historical facts and conditions, and in or under some of 
these it is not difficult to discern what is, historically, entirely possible, 
not to say probable, Nor is the possibility that reminiscences of actual 
historical events and conditions are here presented by any means 
small.”’ 

It seems as though the section of the Introduction from which these 
sentences arequoted might have been better headed, * The Unhistorical 
Uselessness of Numbers.’’ But, as evidence tnat the author is not 
making sportof us, nor merely playing with words, but does really find 
some * histcrical value’ in Numbers, we quote yet the following ad- 
ditional sentences, from a later pa‘agraph :— 

‘*But when every allowance has been made for all this uncertainty 
and ambiguity, the value of this residuum of what cannot, at all events 
at present, be shown to be the unhistorical lies in this: it contains the 
earliest theory or tradition of the Hebrews as to the nomadic period in 
their history ; through it (and other biblical data) the life and fortunes 
of the Hebrews under Moses before they settled in Canaan must be 
read, if any attempt is made to read them at all.’’ 


” 


Whether so much of ‘historical value’’ is worth saving from the 
wreck or not, we leave e:ch reader to judge for himself. But when 
due allowance is made for all the “ possibilities,”’ and “not improba- 
bles,’ and even ‘‘ probables’’ involved there may be a larger “resi- 
duum”’ left that is credibly “ historical’ than the language of the 
‘-higher critcs’’ would lead us to expect. At least we are not dis- 
posed to throw the whole book away yet, at least as long as they do 
not seem to be more certain themselves as to what is and what is not 
‘* historical.” 

But as the chief merit claimed for th’s series of commentaries lies in 
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their “critical ’? character, it may be well to present a few illustrations 
of the rcsults of the application of the ‘critical methods of interpret- 
tation’’ to the teat. 

For example, the well-known story of the sending of the “spies’’ in- 
to Canaan, at the time of the first approach of the people to the 
promised land, chapters 13 and 14, is dealt with as follows, p. 129: 

‘The literary origin of the present form of the story appears to 
have been much as follows: The story as it ran in the prophetic his- 
tory of the seventh century (J E) was already marked by redundance, 
but not by striking incongruities, for the stories of J and E, which 
were then combined, down as far at least as the reception of the re- 
ports, resembled one another closely in their leading features. The 
long argument of Moses with Yahweh formed no original part of J or 
E, but stood in J E; whether it was written by the editor himself, or 
had been incorporated in J by a somewhat earlier writer, may be left 
an open question. The story of P was very different; but the editor 
who combined JE and P has made little attempt to smooth away the 
differences. This editor has incorporated P almost intact, JE more 
fragmentarily, and Zerhaps with some dislocation (e. g., 13: 20 may be 
out of place), it is frodadb/e also that he has recast some part of Yah- 
weh’s speech to Moses. It is wxcertain whether a few unimportant 
connotations are due to this editor or a dater scribe.” 

On the account of the brazen serpent, we have this note, p. 27 
‘** And they journeyed from Mt. Hor,’ is taken directly from, or com- 
posed by the editor in the manner of P. The rest of the passage is 
from JE, and, frodaddy, in particular from E. * * * Whether the 
story of the bronze serpent stood in its present position in JE, or 
was placed there by the editor, cannot be determined.” 

The italics in these quotations are the reviewer's. They have been 
introduced to call special attention to the marked air of uncertainty, 
and guesswork, which attaches to nearly all this work of so-called 
“critical? or “literary’’ analysis. It would be easy to present any 
number of similar illustrations. as they are found upon nearly every 
page. But these must suffice. 

Whether it will pay for anyone to expend much money for ‘commen- 
taries’’ of this character, will depend partly on the amount of money 
which is available, and partly on the interest the purchaser has in the 
literary curiosities of his day. Of course there is much genuine schol- 
arship, and there are many valuable suggestions in this volume, as 


would be expected from work put forth under the names of either the 
author or the general editors. !ut so far as any special help to be 
gotten towards understanding ‘the Holy Scriptures,’’ or in prepara- 
tion for teaching or preaching the word of God, is concerned, it is 
practically w2/. 

The work of the publishers, paper, type, presswork, binding, etc., 
leaves nothing more to be desired in this direction. 

JAcoB A. CLUTZ. 
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** This do in Remembrance of Me.’ A col ection of Communion Ser- 
mons. By Dr. J. C. Bring, Director of the Deaconess School in 
Stockholm. Translated by H. E. D., with an Introduction by Dr. D. 

H. Bauslin, of Springfield, Ohio. Price 85 cents. 

This little volume of 149 pages contains twenty-five sermons. Of 
necessity, they are brief, and they are to the point.’ They are all sim- 
ple, plain, evangelical, and deeply devotional. Sometimes, there is a 
little disposition to go rather far afield in interpretation or in applica- 
tion, as when the words of Jesus on the cross, ‘‘I thirst,’’ are made to 
mean Christ’s ‘*thirst for souls,’? and are all used as the basis of an 
exhortation to believers to thirst for him. Pastors will find these ser- 
mons very suggestive in the preparation of addresses for communion 
occasions, or for the preparatory service. They would be especially 
helpful to the laity, if used for devotional reading in connection with 
the use of the Lord’s Supper. Barring some careless proof reading, 
the publishers have done their work well, and have given the Church 
a very attractive, as well as a very useful little book. 

Jacos A, CLutTz. 


An Unpublished Essay of Edwards on the Trinity, With Remarks on 
Edwards and his Theology. By George P. Fisher, D. D., LL.D., Em- 
eritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1903. 

Thanks are due to Dr. Fisher for giving this volume to the public. It 
is rich in historic and theologic interest. The preface presents a state- 
ment of the facts concerning the hitherto unpublished essay. Dr. Fisher's 
remarks on Edwards and his Theology (73 pages) are full of information 
and incident connected with the life and work of that great New Eng- 
land theologian, and helpful for a right understanding of the man and 
his views. The Essay (in pp. 57), prit.ted in the unrevised form in which 
it was left by the author, with no attempt to mend the orthography or the 
structure of the sentences, will be of historic interest, especially in con- 
nection with modifications of Trinitarian view in later representatives of 
New England theology. A few pages of Appendix are added. 

M. VALENTINE. 


Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History from the Creation to 
the Establishmentof the Hebrew Kingdom. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph. D., Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, 
pp. xxxv and 382. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $2.75 net 
It is a known fact that the literary products of the East are charac- 

terized by a lack of systematic arrangement. This is evidenced by a 

glance atany of their religious books. Hence we agree with the author 

in his views as to the need of a systematic classification of the sub- 
jects treated in the Old Testament, as this record of God's education 
of man is no exception to the rule of Eastern arrangement. Ancient 
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songs, ethonological tables, genealogical lists, (patriarchal) biography, 
laws, poetry, prophetic exhortation and historical narratives are all 
mingled in one medley or conglomerate mass. To appreciate and gain 
a practical use of any library the first necessary step is a classification 
and arrangement of the material. 

To quote from the preface of the author, we heartily agree with hin 
when he says “that intelligent popular opinion will soon demand th« 
introduction into our primary grammar and high schools of the study 
of that literature and life which have moulded the past, and are still 
capable of influencing our modern civilization more fundamentally and 
helpfully than any other.’’ Since then the Old Testament will, as we 
believe, occupy such a prominent place in modern interests and study, 
there is all the greater need for such an arrangement of its materials 
as will make it more readily understood and appreciated by the (Bible) 
student. It is in this line that Prof. Kent's able work on the Begin- 
nings of Hebrew History is of greatest value. He does not give elabor- 
ate discussions of the various critical theories, but gives a systemati 
arrangement of the Pentateuch according to the results of these the- 
ories—and after all, biblical students are interested, not so much in the 
elaborations of the critics as in the practical results derived from them. 

We cannot fully agree with Prof. Kent in his views as given in the 
chapter on ‘Israel's Heritage of Oral Traditions,’’ for we prefer look 
ing upon the lives of the patriarchs, not as stories or traditions in 
which there isa grain of truth, but as actual history. Nevertheless 
the work has many admirable features. We especially recommend it for 

1. Its clean and lucid translation of the Hebrew text. 

2. Its many helpful notes on the cifficult passages in the Pentateuch. 

3. The simplicity which characterizes the work throughout. In 
reading it we feel that we are following one who has mastered the 
subject of Old Testament criticism and history. ; 

4. The happy divisions of the texts into paragraphs and sections 
and the appropriate titles given each section. 

T. C. BILLHEIMER. 


THE B*KER AND TAYLOR COMPANY. 


Social Ethics. An Introduction to the Nature and Ethics of the 
State. By James Melville Coleman, Sterrett Professor of Political 
Philosophy and History in Geneva College. (74% 5: pp. 357). 

The style of this book is popular rather than philosophic; it has the 
structure and tke illustrations likely to occur in the college lecture- 
room. There is nothing heavy about the treatment and, perhaps | 
may add, nothing very profound. The discussions are generally char- 
acterized by great clearness: one seldom feels like taking issue with 
the statements; a Christian is likely to think that he could live quite 
comfortably in such a social state as the author shadows forth. And 
so indeed he probably could, yet be might be reluctant to assent to the 
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conclusion towards which the whole book tends and which at last is 
distinctly announced, that the Preamble of our national Constitution 
needs to be amended so as to recognize God and Christ as the Arbiter 
in our system of law and government. It seems strange that a writer 
who frequently manifests his healthy aversion to ritual can care for 
such an empty form as this would be J. A. HIMES. 


LUTHERANS IN ALL LANDS CO., SUNBURY, PA 


Luther’s Commentary on the First Twenty-Two Psalms Voll. Based 
on Dr. Henry Cole’s translation from the original Latin. Revised, 
enlarged, parts re-translated and edited in compiete form by John 
Nicholas Lenker, D.D. Pp. 446, cloth 8 vo., £2 25. 

Luther was a most prolificauthor. More than four hundred treatises 
came from his pen. The Erlangen edition of his works consists of 
sixty-seven volumes, 12 mo., in German, and thus far of forty in Latin 
This indicates the character of the stupendous task which our inde- 
fatigable Dr. Lenker has undertaken in proposing to bring out Luther’s 
Works in English. No complete edition of Luther has ever appeared 
in Enghsh. About twenty-five volumes have been translated at ditter- 
ent times and under various auspices, but with no uniformity. 

Dr. Lenker prop9ses to issue a uniform edition of which the above 
volume is the first. It covers the firsteight Psalms, It is hardly neces- 
sary to commend Luther’s biblical expositions, for it is well known that 
he had a deep spiritual insight into the meaning of Scripture. The 
translation is based on that of Dr. Cole, published about eighty years 
ago and now out of print. 

The success of the enterprise which Dr. Lenker has undertaken will 
depend upon the number of advance subscribers. The volumes are to 
be issued as rapidly as circumstances shall justify at a cost ranging from 
SI 50 to $2.50 each. The mechanical makc-up of the volumes, as indi- 
cat d by the first issue will be found satisfactory as to size and type. 

The editor speaks of *‘our staff of co-laborators,” from which we 
judge that competent scholars will be associated with him in his task. 
He deserves encouragement, especially on behalf of that large number 
of our pastors and people who are not able to read Luther in the 
original 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


REVELL &« CU., CHICAGO. 


The Teaching of the Gospel of Fohn. By J. Ritchie Smith, Minister of 

Market Square I’resbyterian Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

‘The purpose of this volume is to set forth the teaching of the Gospel 
that bears the name of John.” The purpose thus announced is not, con- 
fessedly, strictly adhered to. The author not only makes free use of the 
Epistles of John and incidentally of the Apocalypse, but the Synoptics, 
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the Epistles of Paul, and almost the entire Old Testament, are placed 
under contribution. By this wider latitude we are given a completer 
statement of the subjects discussed than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

Having briefly indicated the point of view from which the authorship 
and the trustworthiness of the record are regarded, other questions of in- 
troduction are omitted, and Dr. Smith proceeds with the task in hand. 

The Gospel is not taken up in order chapter by chapter and verse by 
verse, though more than half of it is brought directly under review, and 
many of the more important passages are cited four or five times. The 
content of the Gospel is analyzed into its leading thoughts, a popular 
method just now, and about these the exposition centers. After the intro- 
duction the volume embraces twelve chapters, as follows: Relation to 
the Old Testament, the Doctrine of God, The Word—His Nature, The 
Word—His Earthly Ministry, The Word—His Heavenly Ministry, The 
Holy Spirit, The Doctrine of Sin, Salvation, The New Life, the Church, 
The End of All Things, and John and Paul Compared. This outline 
discloses the comprehension of the theme. In it opportunity is atforded 
for a pretty full treatment of the leading features of Christian religious 
teaching. 

Though a pastor the author has found time for books. His pages evi- 
dence diligent research. The citations from the fathers as well as later 
writers are not a few, and they are always helpful. His most instructive 
work, however, is done when he investigates with the Greek text and the 
Greek concordence before him. With these in hand he descends into the 
mine, and the ore he brings to light 1s fresh and valuable. 

The book has the great merit of clearness, You may agree or not, but 
there is no difficulty in understanding what is meant, Frequently the 
discussion of a subject closes with a recapitulatory paragraph, and this is 
always compact and well put. The thought being clear, it follows that 
the setting 1s often very happy. Our notes, made in the examination of 
the book, furnish a number of illustrations in proof of this statement, but 
we forbear to introduce them. 

The author does not solve all the problems upon which he touches. 
He does not profess to do so. Some things are left unexplained, and we 
are glad of it, for when once all the mystery is eliminated then the di- 
vinity of this precious Gospel is gone. But, even so, the treatment of 
these deep things does not minister to doubt, but challenges faith. 

Neither do we always see the thing just as Dr. Smith would have us 
see it. As an instance we may refer to what he says of the sacraments, 
But this also was to be expected, and the explanation is that the author 
went to one optician for his,theological glasses, while the reviewer pa- 
tronized another. Or, and thisis more probably the fact, we each inher- 
ited our lenses, and so the responsibility for seeing as we do, if not shifted, 
is at least divided. 

We have read the book from cover to cover, and can cordially com- 
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mend it. Its tone is earnest and reverent. While the influence of the 
discussion and criticism through which the Bible has been passing is 
apparent, its teaching is along the old lines. 

LUTHER KUHLMAN. 


A. C, ARMSTRONG AND SON, NEW YORK, 


Christian Faith in an Age of Science. By William North Rice, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Geology 1n Wesleyan University. New York. A. 
C. Armstrong and Son, 3 and 5 West 18th Street. 1903. Price 31.50. 
Dr. Rice’s work belongs to an increasing class, due to speculative phil- 

osophy. Assuming the speculative view as substantially established, 
large interest has naturally turned to the problem of adjusting to this 
view the closely related questions of ethics, religion, and theology. Prof. 
Rice, of course, writes from the view-point of his calling as a scientist. 
Not unnaturally he has an immense faith in the merely theoretical for- 
mulations offered in the name of science, especially that which surren- 
ders the universe of nature wholly and eternally to the law of evolutionary 
creation and continuance. Nevertheless, led primarily without doubt by 
his own personal interest in the moral and spiritual bearings of the new 
view, he writes sympathetically with the special aim of safeguarding the 
faith of others in what he holds to be the essence of Christianity. The 
question, as he states it, is “whether the necessary changes can be made, 
and the essentials of the Christian faith be preserved,” in harmony with 
the new environment. 

The author divides his discussion into three parts: frs¢, a historic re- 
view of the chief scientific discoveries which have resulted in the new 
view of the universe ; secomd, the status of certain doctrines of Christianity 
as atfected by the general intellectual atmosphere which the progress of 
science has brought; ¢Azrd, the general status of the Christian evidence 
in this intellectual atmosphere. 

The history of science sketches the advance through astronomical, ge- 
ological, physical, and biological discoveries, culminating in the theory 
of evolution, which, in some form or other, determines and marks what 
is claimed to be the modern view of the universe, in the scientific atmos- 
phere of which the question is raised whether Christianity can continue 
to subsist. Dr. Rice accepts and delineates this theory of evolution in an 
extreme form, which assigns to evolution an absolutely full and univer- 
sal scope. Immediate creation or production 1s left no place or recogni- 
tion. As expressing the fvocess of divine working, evolution does every- 
thing, absolutely all that is done. The origin of our system of worlds is 
traced from initial evolution of nebulous essence through all the range of 
change and time, through azoic, vital, animal, and human existence and 
progress, as of inherent force and law from the start. Indeed, the delin- 
eation hardly allows us to speak of a ‘* beginning.” Though the person- 
ality of God is persistently asserted our author strongly leans toward mo- 
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nistic pantheism, and says: ‘‘ The obvious goal to which the analogies of 
scientific thought are leading us, is the belief that the series of evolution- 
ary changes which we see stretching backward into the remote past and 
forward into the indefinite future, has neither beginning nor end, 

that the Creative Power and Intelligence have been eternally imminent 
in an eternal universe.” This may be consistent with pantheism—mak- 
ing eternity a common attribute of God and Nature, creative function 
dissolve into evolution of form, God and the universe one and the same- 
but it will not cohere with personal theism. It breaks absolutely with 
the individuality and self-determination which are fundamental in the 
concept of personality and its selfhood. And itis certain that Dr. Rice 
holds pure evolution competent for everything, as he is ready to attribute 
the origin of life to it, and conceives all the phenomena called * provi- 
dential "’ or “ miraculous,” even the resurrection of Christ, as Arovided 
for in the evolutionary causation, 

Here is where, we cannot but feel, this able work makes its trouble— 
in an overdrawn conception of the place and reach of evolution in the 
divine order of things. It is charged with the accomplishment of 
everything that God has embraced in his world-purpose—holding an ex- 
clusive sway everywhere, not only in cosmic construction and nature's 
processes, but in human life, moral administration, racial and personal 
destiny. Al! supernatural movement, like providence or revelation or 
Christ's resurrection, is turned over to it, and God's work restricted to it. 
The living reality and immediacy of God's freedom and power are so 
swept out of sight as to annul the religious significance of his personality. 
This overdrawn and arbitrary form of evolution becomes evident in its 
scientific as well as religious difficulties, as in its requisite immense as- 
sumption of ** spontaneous generation,” and in setting aside the researches 
of Sir John Herschell and Clark Maxwell into the nature of atoms. 

We recognize in Dr. Rice an evident desire, when he comes to exhibit 
the status of Christian doctrines under the new view, to do the best his 
scientific standpoint permits him. Indeed, he seems to have done this 
on some points beyond the logic of his premises. He endeavors to show 
that we can still recognize the personality of man and of God, the laws 
of nature as modes of the divine will, the reality of Providence, the pro- 
priety of prayer, and the possibility of miracles. He adheres to the mir- 
acle of the resurrection of Christ, and offers a fine argument in vindica- 
tion of its historicity and its reasonableness to faith. He holds the Bible 
as the record of a progressive revelation, though inerrancy or infallibility 
cannot be predicated of it. Of the convergent lines of evidence of Chris- 
tianity as divine. the two most impressive to the thought of this age are 
found in the effects of Christianity and in the personality of Jesus Christ. 

Despite the endeavor to show these general doctrines of Christianity 
still tenable, the necessary modifications of them indicated in this show- 
ing, and the large alterations or abandonment of various other doctrines, 
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especially those forming its redemptory truths and provisions and its dis- 
tinct supernaturalism, make it evident that it is a “ new Christianity,” if 
indeed, in any just sense, it can be called Christianity. Though it re- 
tains a high reverence for the character of Jesus and carries over the eth- 
ical ideas of his teaching, it certainly is not the Christianity taught in the 
New Testament Gospels and Epistles. Notwithstanding the noble aim 
that inspired the learned work before us, to rescue and safeguard Chris- 
tian faith, it is questionable whether the delineation drawn is the best 


adapted to this most desirable purpose. 
M, VALENTINE 


GERMAN LITERARY BOARD, BURLINGTON, IA, 


The Bible and Babylon. Translated trom the German of Prof. Edward 

Koenig, of Bonn. By Chas. E. Hay, D.D. 

We welcome Koenig’s reply to Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel, because 
it isa complete exposure of the false methods of Delitzsch, and be- 
cause it represents the attitude of the most conservative higher critics 
of the Old Testament in Germany. In putting out this pamphlet in 
English the publishers met along felt need. So often books of the 
extreme negative type are translated, while the positive replies to them 
go untranslated, and thus English readers have the effect of the nega- 
tive theology of Germany and do not have the benefit of the strong 
replies that are made to the various attacks that are directed against 
traditicnal Christianity. Fora fuller account of the contents of Koe- 
nig’s reply, as well as of Delitzsch’s address, see LUTHERAN OUAR- 
TERLY for July, 1902, pp. 442 sqq. 

5S. GRING HEFELBOWER, 
EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 


The Upper Way. An Open-Air Discourse of the Path of Life, and the 
Process of Walking Therein. By William Curtis Stiles, B. D.; pp. 
226 ; 31.00. 

This book is an interesting attempt to discuss the great problems of 
theology, Sin, Redemption and Salvation, without using any of the cus- 
tomary technical terms of theology. How well the author has succeeded, 
each reader must determine for himself. And the decision which he shall 
reach will depend largely on his rhetorical and literary taste. 

As might be expected, this method of treatment easily lends itself to 
the use of overstrained expression, of which the following passage from 
the first chapter is quoted as an example: ‘Come, journey with me in 
the open way! These canopies are of the clouds and of the sky, and 
under them there is room for our full stature; we may even stand upon 
tiptoe and not bump our heads. There is room, We shall not hedge 
ourselves in with definitions that reduce the limitless spaces to a bed- 
chamber, and the bedchamber to a closet, aEd the closet to the dimen- 
sions of the mole’s burrow in the meadow. Let the theologians attend to 
that.” 
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But there is also plenty of very tine and striking rhetoric, and on the 
whole the book is fresh and stimulating, all the more so because it avoids 
the usual language of theology, and sermonic forms of expression. 

There is a trick of carrying the same figure of speech, or illustration, 
or peculiar form of words, on through sentence after sentence, and para- 
graph after paragraph, and even chapter after chapter, that reminds one 
of Joseph Cook, and we,suspect that the author of this book has been a 
great reader and admirer of the writings of that distinguished but some- 
what erratic thinker. On the whole we commend this book, as a new 
and fresh treatment of old themes. Jacob A. CLUTz, 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, PHILADELPHIA. 


A Model Christian. \iy Theodore L. Cuyler D.D., Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. A volume belonging to the series, The Presbyterian 
Pulpit; pp. 144; 75 cents net; postage 7 cents. 

This book contains eight stirring sermons by the veteran evangelist 
ard preach r. Dr. T. L. Cuyler. The first the one from which the 
book gets its title, is narrative in style, relating the work of Barnabas 
in connection with the Gentile evangelization at Antioch, concluding 
with seven definite lessons for the practical Christian life. The second 
is an appeal to Christians on burden-bearing. “Every man shall bear 
his own burden.’’ “Bear ye one another's burdens.’’ “Cast your 
burden upon the Lord.’’ The meaning of care, the bond of sympathy 
and implicit trust in the divine, understood in the light of divine truth, 
take on a new form—they serve a blessed purpose. ‘!'ivot l'attles in 
Life,’’ number three, is based on Joshua's decisive victory at Gibeon. 
Atter showing the shaping influence of decisive battles upon all after 
history, he applies the principle to the decisive life-battles in the three- 
fold conflict of every soul with the three spiritual enemies: “the world, 
the flesh, the devil.’’ 

Preachers will profit by reading and pondering these sermons. Smith, 
McFadyen and others have written on preaching and Biblical criticism, 
but they have made the impression of special pleading, and left their 
readers in deeper perplexity. These sermons rise above theory and are 
tonic in practical, living truth. Scripture is the Word of God because 
‘it finds us.’’ Dr. Cuyler carries conviction because God's word is 
ultimate, and it produces unmistakable soul experiences 

There is also a valuable lesson in practical apologetics. From the 
wide experience of more than fifty years of fruitful service in the labora- 
tory of spiritual dynamics Dr. Cuyler can speak with the authority of 
scientifically attained conclusions. He finds the ‘‘severest strain upon 
faith,’’ not in the “pages of Spencers and Strausses,’’ but the ‘‘myste- 
rious permissions of divine providence’’ (p. 127), which we permit to 
obscure God’s promises. 

The subject of saving method is also illustrated. The judgment 
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based upon so lar.e an experience outw.ighs volumes of theory His 
conviction as to method of saving souls parallels Luther’s The frip 
peries of ecclesiasticism confuse rather than assist the anxious seeker 
after God. ‘ The only sure way for bringing light and peace to anxious 
inquirers is to direct them away from themselves away from ritualities 
and stereotyped forms, away from everything save Jesus only’ (p. 109) 

This little book is excellent devotional reading. Sermon four, “The 
Little Cast," based on Hannah’s concern for her boy Samuel. is very 
suggestive to par.nts whom God has charged with the bringing up of 
children. Sermons five and seven. **The Journey of a Day,’ and “Right 
Views of Things,’’ will greatly help the worried and those whose 
hearts are sore with grief. The unsaved will find conclusive counsel 
in sermons six and eizht, “Jesus Only,’ and **.he Dove that Found 
Rest.”’ 

The book excels in the real greatness of simplicity. Truth is brought 
within the reach of all. A book so full of excellences ought to have a 
large circulation. C. F. SANDERS 


Shoes and Rations for a Long March. Vy Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, being 
sermon-growths from an army chaplain’s talks in camp and field and 
prison and at home, pp. vi-353: 1903 
In this book are collected fourteen sermons of the author delivered 

by him on various occasions. To each sermon is prefixed a short note 

giving the circumstances under which the idea embodied in it was de- 
veloped by Dr. Trumbull. The sermons possess the somewhat unique 
characteristic of having been prepared by a man who never had, as he 

himself expresses it, **the help or the hindrances of training in a di- 

vinity school or a theological seminary.’’ Practical experience in the 

endeavor to persuade men with regard to action in slavery times forms 
the training preliminary to the author's later work. Under these cir- 

cumstances it is natural to expect to find in this book sermons of a 

vigorous type, and one is not disappointed. ‘They covera broad range 

of subject matter and deal with the most vital and pressing needs of 
humanity. The writer’s army life forms a fund of experience upon 
which he draws with effect for illustration, and the tense life of war 
times is refiected in many sermons delivered during that time and upon 
some occasion of special importance. In all of them there is a sus- 
tained earnest discussion of the central thought and vigorous pleading 
for a higher life. All are of interest, but particularly “«A Sermon on 

Thirst,’’ **Gain of Godliness,’’ and ‘ Universal Longing for Jesus.”’ 

In style the author’s language is clear and forcible. It is full of the 
out-flow of personality, and the treatment is never dull. In addition 
to furnishing interesting reading the volume will undoubtedly be of 
value to clergymen in particular in consequence of its fullness of sug- 
gestion and method of presentation. 


P. M. BIKLE. 
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Simon Peter, Fisherman. By ** Thomas.’ 

Price 75c. 

This took is founded on the peculiar hallucination of one Simon 
Peter who lost his reason as the resu't of the unjust conviction of mur- 
der of a chosen friend, a man of sterling character and a carpenter by 
trade. Simon fled from civilization and spent his days by a little lake 
in Maine; his friend became the Carpenter of Nazareth; and there he 
awaited the return of the other disciples to meet the Master. Here 
‘John’? tound him and to this Galilee he takes ‘* Thomas,”’ a fellow- 
clergyman, who longed ‘*for a better sight of Christ.’? Peter speaks 
of Jesus in the most familiar way, startling in his simplicity—his wit 
no suggestion of irreverence. John’s testimony is: ‘*He brought the 
Master very near to me and gave a reality to the old stories of the 
gospel that even now isa daily inspiration.’?’ The same may be said 
of the book. STANLEY BILLHEIMER. 


The July number of the Atlantic Monthly will be one that all lovers 
of good literature will want to take with them on their Summer vaca- 
tion trips. The opening article will be ‘** Washington in War Time,” 
drawn from the journal kept by Ralph Waldo Emerson during a visit 
to Washington in 1862. The conversations on war matters with Lin- 
coln, Chase. Seward and Sumner which Mr. Emerson records in this 
paper will attract wide-spread attention. This number will contain 
Professor Norton’s third installment of ‘*Letters from Ruskin ;”’ it 
covers one of the critical periods of Ruskin's life. A delightful article 
on * The Mystery of Golf'’ will be of interest to more readers than 
those who care for the game. John J’urroughs contributes an article 
on “ The Literary Treatment of Nature,’’ Archibald H. Grinke one on 
**Why Disfranchisement is Bad ;’’ and Charles Mulford Robinson one 
on “The Artistic Possibilities of Advertising.”’ If the AMantic had 
no other contribution to recommend it Robert Herrick’s strong serial, 
‘*The Common Lot ”’ might be sufficient for it is very unusual and the 
July installment gives the reader a hintas toits outcome. Mary Austin, 
Arthur Colton and Annie Trumbull Slosson contribute the short stories 
for this number. The A/antic stands, without question, the peer of 
all magazines to the reader of the best literature. Only what is choice 
ever finds its way to its columns 





